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The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for | 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest. reasonable prices. 





COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 


SoLE EuRopEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO., 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, IV. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ofices-4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Candidates rapidly prepared for University, Intermediate 
Civil Service, and other Examinations. 





“NOTES AND QUERIES” DEPARTMENT. 


STUDENTS and Others wishing to have questions answered on French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Irish, Spanish, or Italian, should send same with a Fee 


‘of 1s. for each question, or §s. for six questions. 


MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved for a fee of 6d. 


each, or 2s. 3d. for six questions. 


The solutions are supplied by a Staff of First Class Graduates, 
Specialists, &c. 


All inquiries. and instructions should contain SrTamMpep ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 





Apply to the Secretary, Examination Syndicate, 








THE ACADEMY, 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices of the 


“MUSICAL WORLD” 


Have been removed to 


138a, Strand, London, W.C. 


(OpposITE THE GATETY THEATRE.) 








Special Uotices. 


ICCADILLY—South Side—No. 176. Capital business premises, 
19 feet frontage and about 60 feet deep, TO BE LET, by TENDER, on 
lease for 19 years from roth October next. Tenders to be sent to the Office of 
Woods, Whitehall Place, before 12 o’clock (noon), on 21st August, 1888.—For 
further information, personal application should be made to Mr. Arthur Cates, 
7, Whitehall Yard, S.W. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 1th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1888. 
PATRONS : 








Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess Christian. 
F.M. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 

Madame ALBANT, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss AMBLER, 
Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Miss HILDA WILSON, 

Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 

Mr. W. H. BRERETON, and Mr. SANTLEY. 

Rendet: of thie Baiid: .....:..:5..ccitsp0insatancccoiwaeoseactaees Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 
Re mMINMNN Sooo rn. oc ncar us vohsien Gadedasdsspanunauaions Dr. LANGDON COLBORNE. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL. 

Sept 11th.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 
Sept. 12th.—Handel’s ‘‘SAMSON” and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA.” 
Evening—Haydn’s. ‘‘ CREATION” (ist and 2nd_ parts), Spohr’s 
“GOD, THOU ART GREAT,” and Schubert’s ““SONG OF 
MIRIAM.” 
Sept. 13th.—Cherubini’s ‘‘ MASS IN D MINOR,” Cowen’s ‘*‘SONG OF 
THANKSGIVING,” Dr. Parry’s Ode ‘*BLEST PAIRS OF 
SIRENS,” and Ouseley’s *‘ ST. POLYCARP.” 
Sept. 14th.—Handel’s ‘* MESSIAH.” 
GRAND CONCERTS IN SHIREHALL. 

Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘‘ GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted by the Composer. 
Overtures: ‘* Euryanthe,” ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” &c. 

Programmes, Tickets, &c., at Jakeman and Carver’s, High Town, Hereford. 


OSTEND, BELGIUM. 
SEA BATHS. 


SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 








HIS fashionable and much-frequented seaside watering place, summer 
residence of the King and Queen of the Belgians, offers yearly greater 
attractions, regattas, pigeon shooting, races, fishing, boating, &c., magnificent 
kursaal, daily concerts, two orchestras, soirees dansantes, grand balls, festivals, 
theatre, casino, Park Leopold, sea bathing. Regular sea communication with 
London and Dover. Distance from Paris eight hours by rail. International 
Exhibition of Health and Life-saving, June to September, 1888. 
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Urotessional Cards, 


Thé' subscription for a card” space in these 
columns is 41 108. for six months, and £1 


perguarter—payable in advante, including copy 


of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of THE Musica, Wor LD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERICK H. COWEN, 
73, Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, Finsbury Park Villas, 
Green Lanes, N. 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, C “ttt and Conductor), 
12, Westbourne Park Terrace, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
( Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist, T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Conductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone). 


Address—Trinity College, London, W. 














ocalists—Sopranos, 
Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts), 
Bosworth House, Husband’s Bosworth, 
Rugby. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
care of Nolan & Jackson. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 














Mdlle. VELMI 


(Opera and Concerts), 
’ ° 1 
7, Chesilton Road, Munster Park, 
Fulham, S.W. 





Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portsdown Road, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
29, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Contraltos. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, Sedgmoor Villas, 
Camberwell, S.E. 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballad, Oratorio, &°¢.), 
31, Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater, London, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, 
(Concert 
42, Norfolk me Hyde Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLOCK 
(Concerts), 


56, Duchess Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, Albion Place, 
Hyde Park, W. ; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork 


Street, W. 














Private Lessons given. 




















Cenoys. : 


Violin, 





Mr. BART ON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
care of Mr. ALFRED Movul, 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 
Or, 270, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


28, Devonshire Street, Islington, N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gothic Lodge, 
Lordship Lane, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


30, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, Stanley Gardens, 
Belsize Park, W. 
Chevelier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratoric), 
Palazza Barbarego, 
Grand Canal, Venice. 























Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 
r. RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Opera, Concerts, and At Homes), 
care of SIGNOR ODOARDO BarRI, 
60, Margaret Street, W. 
Or 97, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 





N 
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Bavritones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
care of N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork Street. 








Mr. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, Canfield Gardens, S. Hampstead. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 








Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, Stafford Place, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.) 


30, Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 
Herr RAGNAR pace he 


(Concert, Oratorio, and Opera), 


70, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Bass. 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Harp. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 


(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
49, Ebury Street, Belgravia, S.W. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, W., where may be had _ her 
celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 



































ME ALLAN CAMPBELL | 


(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. , SWesley), 
23, Thicket Road, 
Pupils visited and received-. = Anétl 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and * 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), 
play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” 
Dinner and Garden Parties. —Address : 121, Adelaide 
Road, N. W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 


(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c.), 
Business Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 


: (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
































-Miss FALCONER Aang 


(Oratorio, Concerts, &c.) 
24, Oppidan’s Road., Primrose Hill, N.W., 
or Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor’, 
28, Belsize Road, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 























Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.) 
(Concerts, At Homes, &°c.), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, 


Regent Street, W. 
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Institutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 

by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 

The NEXT CONCERT will take place in October. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monday, September 24th. Examina- 
tion for Admission, Saturday, September 22nd, at 11. 

Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and. EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President - - - - The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

Michaelmas Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted. 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. The Examinations for the Diplomas of 
L. Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus. T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate 
subjects in Theoretical and Practical Music (including the positions of Associate 
Pianist, Associate Vocalist, Organ Associate, &c.) are held in January and July. 
The Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether Students of the College or 
not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
are held in June and December, and the Local Examinations in Instruments and 
Vocal Music on various dates during the year at the various centres throughout the 
country. 

Prospectuses and Regulations may be had from the ‘‘ Secretary, Trinity College, 
London, W.” 





By Order of the Academical Board. 





ORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC.—A VACANCY exists in the 
Professorship of the Pianoforte. Particulars may be had on application to 
51, Grand Parade, Cork. ARTHUR HILL, Hon. Sec. 





RAFF CONSERVATOIRE, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Under 

the Honorary Presidency of Dr. HANS von BuLow. Opening of the New 
Scholastic Year on 15th Sedtember, 1888, with new courses in all departments of 
instruction. Terms from Marks 180 to 360 per annum for pupils of the Con- 
servatoire ; Marks 30 for ‘‘ Hospitants” in chorus singing, respectively Pedagogical 
Science of Pianoforte Playing ; Marks 90 for children in the Rudimental Piano 
Classes (incliding Theory). Inquiries and applications for admission to be 
addressed in writing to the Direction. The Reception Examination of new pupils 
will take place on the 15th of September, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. Pro- 
spectuses containing full particulars to be had of all music dealers and of the 
Intendant of the establishment. THE DIRECTION. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Bleichstrasse 13. 





M USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 

SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 
—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as usual, in 
May.—F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 





UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
( The Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 


The next ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of BACHELOR 
OF MUSIC will be held simultaneously in TORONTO and LONDON in Easter 
week, 1889. Women are admissable to these Examinations. 

For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. KENDALL, D.C.L., Kegistrar for 
England, Southsea. 





RGAN PIPE .DECORATION. — Estimates for Decorating 


Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lams, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, 1a, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, ' 2s. 41/2d. y Gents’, 
a 3s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 111/2d.; Gents’, 4s. 1d. 
ea re ae 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 








Facts and Gonunenis. 


“‘ Tt is ill jesting with an aching heart,” said that eminent 
legal luminary, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. Had Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz ever occupied an editorial chair, he might not less 
fittingly have dwelt upon the hardship which compels an 
editor to write of facts, when there are none to write of, and to 
comment upon things which have not taken place. Such is 
the fate of a musical editor in the summer holidays, when 
London is ‘‘ empty,” and there are no more concerts. It is 
certainly strange that for the few millions of workers who 
are left in London during the summer months, so little 
music should be provided, and that they should be dependent 
for amusement of this sort upon the charms of the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts. 


At any rate, Mr. Freeman Thomas, the manager of these 
concerts, does his best to make them thoroughly attractive. 
The prospectus of the forthcoming season is published, and 
contains a goodly number of names of great and popular artists. 
The sopranos include Mdlle. Nikita, who will 'sing four nights 
weekly for five weeks ; Madame Valleria, whose engagement 
extends throughout the whole season ; Miss Alice Whitacre, 
Miss Susetta Fenn, and other ladies. The four contraltos 
engaged are undeniably the finest artists now before the 

ublic, being Mesdames Patey, Belle Cole, Scalchi, and 
Antoinette Sterling. Mr. Sims Reeves is announced to sing 
twice a week for five weeks, and the other tenors are Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. 
Banks, and Mr. Sidney Tower. The list is completed by 
Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, Mr. Barrington Foote, Mr. 
Ludwig, and Signor Novara. Mr. Carrodus will lead the 
orchestra of 150 performers, which will also be augmented 
by the band of the Coldstream Guards, and Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe will conduct. We are glad to notice that the 
‘* classical nights’ will be continued, as these are, from a 
musical point of view, the most valuable features of the 
series. 


When is a young musician old enough to escape the 
charge of being a prodigy? We ask this question because 
Charles Haydn Arnold, of whose career we desire to say a 
few words, is only seventeen years old, and the praise 
demanded by his success is of a more serious sort than any 
that can be given to an infant phenomenon. However, we 
will give the facts of the young gentleman’s history, and 
leave our readers to decide whether he is to be classed 
amongst the genuine musicians, or the abhorred army of 
prodigies. Charles Haydn Arnold is the son of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Organist and Professor of Music, Enniskillen, and 
at nine years of age presided at the organ and conducted the 
musical part of the service in Enniskillen Parish Church, 
during the long and tedious illness of his father. Since then 
he has held the office of organist at Derryvullan Church, 
also St. Michael’s Church, Trory. He has been appointed 
quite recently (out of many candidates) to the responsible 
position of organist and choirmaster at St. Flannan’s 
Cathedral, Killaloe, Limerick, where there is a surpliced choir 
and choral services. The Irish Times, in speaking of his 
appointment, refers to him as holding the unique position of 
being the youngest cathedral organist in the three kingdoms. 
The young gentleman in question is also a clever pianist 
and violinist, having (assisted by his father only) given 
pianoforte recitals (in public) of classical music before eminent 
critics and members of the cognoscenti in the musical world: 
Certainly Mr. Arnold: has had a striking, if a brief, career, 
and it is to be hoped that his success may prove of a 
permanent sort. 
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Roya AcADEMY OF Music Local ExamInaTions.—The 
list of successful candidates in the examination for this year 
has just been published." The youngest candidate in the 
London district is Miss Norah Nicolas, aged eight years, who 
passed in yiolin playing. The entire list comprises no less 
than 3,744 names, of whom only two are so young as Miss 
Nicolas. Her instructor is Mr. Allan Campbell. 


A revival of that pretty children’s play, ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,” is contemplated at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre at Christmas. Miss Phoebe Carlo, who made such 
a success as the child heroine, having grown out of the part, 
Mr. Savile Clark has found it necessary to secure another 
exponent in the person of Miss Isa Bowman, who is at 
present to be seen in the tableaux at the Anglo-Danish 


Exhibition. 


Whatever success is attained by ‘Geraldine,’ a new 
comic opera, libretto by Mr. E. Wyatt, recently brought out 
at Greenwich, will be due to the tuneful music of Mr. A. 
R. Watson, who conducted on the occasion. The leading 
parts were sustained by Miss Ethel Pierson, Mr. Fred 
Salcombe, and Mr. F. Lomax. 


The new farcical comedy to follow “‘ The Arabian Nights” 
will probably be ‘ Atalanta,” by Mr. G. P. Hawtrey,-which 
however will not be required until the winter. 


The attention of those of our readers who are interested 
is drawn to Mr. Henry Herman’s article in the August 
number of The Magazine of Art on ‘‘ The Stage as a School 
of Art and Archeology.” 


Mrs. Arthur Stirling and Mr. Henschel are announced as 
having resigned their appointments on the Professorial Staff 
of the Royal College of Music, whilst Mr. Arthur Cecil 
succeeds Mrs. Kendai in stage instruction. 


“Carina; or Twelve o’Clock,” an operetta by E. L. 
Blanchard and Madame Julia Woolf, is to be produced at 
the Opera Comique, in September, when playgoers will have 
the opportunity of welcoming their old Drury Lane favorite, 
Miss Victoria Vokes. 


On Saturday, the award of scholarships in ‘connection 
with the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, Literature, 
and Science (Ladies) was completed, that for Music being 
awarded to Miss Matilde Harris, of Norwood. The examiners 
were Dr. J. F. Bridge and Mr. C. J. Hargitt. 


At the last performance of Mr. Harris’s season of Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden, a little pamphlet, entitled a 
“Descriptive Record of the Season,” was issued to the 
audience. The well-known initials at the end of these 
descriptive notes would seem to signify that an eminent critic 
is responsible for their contents. 


In consequence of a date having to be definitely fixed by 
Mr. Horace Sedger for Mr. Carl Rosa’s series of comic operas 
at: the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, arrangements have been 
made for the withdrawal of “‘ Dorothy” at the end of the 
year, notwithstanding its still undiminished power of 
attraction. The above mentioned season will probably 
commence in January next with “‘ Paul Jones.” 


The Reverend Mr. Spurgeon was once asked by an 
anxious inquirer if he thought it possible for a man. who 
played the trombone to be a Christian. The famous Non- 
conformist divine replied that the performer himself might 





be a Christian, but that, in his opinion, the performer’s 
neighbour could not be. We are encouraged by the dictum 
of so eminent a person to nurse a good many un-Christian 
feelings against the “‘ latest musical prodigy,” if the phrase 
can any longer be deemed significant. If American news- 
papers speak truly, there is a boy of twelve who plays upon 
the trombone. We are of opinion that no jury would con- 
vict the outraged musician who should slay this young 
trombonist. The verdict, would, at worst, be one of 
justifiable homicide, and at best would recommend the 
award of a pension to the slayer. In Russia, he who kills a 
wolf is rewarded; why not he who kills an infantine torturer? 


“The Use of the Ballet’’ is a question which has been, 
with more or less profit, discussed from time to time by 
“ gods,”’ men—and bishops. In particular, the bishops have 
denounced, in no measured terms, the depravity of those 
who delight to watch young ladies in syncopated raiment, 
pirouette upon their toes. On the other hand, apologists 
for the ballet have been fertile in excuses for what they are 
pleased to term ‘‘the poetry of motion’’; but it has been 
reserved for M. Gruber, the famous Russian anatomist, to 
discover a wholly novel merit in these saltatory performances, 
It seems that M. Gruber had never been inside a theatre, 
until, a short time since, some friends with difficulty persuaded 
him to accompany them to the Russian Opera. During the 
opera, the savant was heard to mutter continually, ‘“ Sottises ! 
sottises!’? But as soon as the ballet commenced, the 
principal réle in. which was fiiled by Mdlle. Adéle Granzow, 
his friends noticed that the disgust on his face disappeared, 
and gave place to an expression of lively interest. He 
evidently took the keenest delight in the performance, and 
did not cease to scrutinise the danseuse through his lorgnettes. 
When all was over, his companions, observing that he was 
still excited, inquired what were his impressions of the ballet. 
His answer was remarkable. ‘‘ What muscles, what muscles ! 
And to think that I cannot have them to prepare for my 
laboratory!” This is surely a novelty in dramatic criti- 
criticism. 


There are a good many superior persons amongst us 
to-day who profess to scoff at the claims of Pope to be 
considered a great poet. With a certain show of reason, 
they argue that Pope is sadly deficient in the emotional and 
lyric qualities which are at present held to be essential; and 
this charge is in some measure just. But, after all, absolute 
truthfulness is not a wholly despicable quality in poetry, and 
it is possessed by the author of the ‘‘ Essay on Man” to a 
degree uncommon amongst latter-day poets. Without, 
however, entering into lengthy discussion on this point, we 
note with pleasure the successful inauguration, yesterday, of 
the Pope Commemoration. The chief feature of the 
proceedings was the opening of the Loan Museum, in the 
Town Hall of Twickenham. The exhibits comprise manu- 
scripts, “‘ first editions,’’ letters, books, pictures, and relics of 
all sorts, amongst the letters being some from Johnson, 
Colley Cibber, Swift, and other of the great poet’s 
contemporaries. The formal opening was preceded by a 
meeting in the Central Hall, at which the chair was taken 
by Sir Mount-Stuart E. Grant-Duff, who spoke briefly in 
praise of Pope’s lucidity and wit, which he contrasted 
favourably with much modern writing. Professor Henry 
Morley then gave an inaugural address, in which the poet’s 
life and work were considered in an admirably judicial and 
sympathetic way. If the Commemoration will induce .a 
more general study of Pope, its promoters will earn the 
gratitude of all those serious students of literature who are 
able to look beyond ephemeral fashions and to recognize the 
abiding and changeless principles of art that alone cameonfer 
immortality. 
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In another column we notice the meetings of the American 
Music Teachers’ National Association, which has been hold- 
ing an important conference in Chicago. Not the least 
interesting feature of that conference was the report presented 
by the Church Music Committee. In that report occurs the 
following salient passage: “The propriety of recognizing 
church music as a distinct department of systematic 
investigation and effort on the part of the Association rests 
upon the following facts: 1st. That church music is a 
special and peculiar branch of musical art involving both 
artistic principles and a proper correlation with the economy 
of public worship. 2d. That the functions of church music 
are at present but rarely understood in America. 3d. That 
the subject of its various aspects affects a large percentage of 
our practical musicians and is of permanent and increasing 
interest. 4th. That itis one of the leading subjects upon 
which the Association may make its influence felt beneficially 
throughout the community.” 


Thisfis a step in the right direction. It would be useless 
to enquire at whose instigation the divorce between religion 
and art has been effected, which is so patent and unfortunate 
a fact; it is sufficient to say frankly that if American 
musicians can join once more those who should never have 
been parted, English musicians will not be slow to render 
acknowledgment of the debt which wiil be due. 


Following the anecdote which we quoted last week, 
concerning certain telephonic misadventures at Brussels, 
comes the announcement that a telephone is to be laid on 
from the Paris Opera to the Exhibition at Brussels. 
Certainly this is a novelty at Exhibitions of the sort which, 
it must be confessed, are too often merely dulness made 
visible. But the plan is not regarded with unmixed favour 
by Parisians. ‘‘ Our neighbours will have a pretty idea of 
the singular way in which we treat music here,” says our 
contemporary, “ Le Ménestrel.” 


The well-known and venerable artist who bears the name 
of Gilbert Duprez, is in his latter years ‘‘ dropping into ” 
poetry. He has just published a collection of verse which 
he calls “‘ Récréations de mon grand age.’ At the head of 
the first volume stands the following verse :— 


Je fus musicien, dramatique chanteur ; 

Je fus un chef d’école et fus compositeur ; 
Mais nul en son pays ne peut étre prophéete ; 
Or, pour le devenir dans un art enchanteur, 
En dépit d’Apollon, je me ferai poste ! 


The second volume, to which the author applies the 
untranslateable epithet ‘‘ Rigolo,” is dedicated ‘‘ 4 messieurs 
les tenors, barytons et basses de l’opéra, présents et a venir.” 
M. Duprez is at least candid about the contents of his volume, 
the tone of which certainly goes far to justify the distich 
inscribed in the volume :— - 


“Ce livre a la pudeur a peu droit de prétendre ; 
La mére en défendra la lecture 4 son gendre.”’ 


Dr. C. Vincent desires-us to draw attention to the fact 


‘that he is no longer Warden and Examiner to the Guild of 


Organists. He resigned these i in March. By 
the way, in our notice last week of the concert recently 


given by the National Society of Professional Musicians, at 


Burlington Hall, we omitted to mention a song by Dr. 
Vincent, ‘A Solemn Thought,’ which met with much favour. 
It is still, however, we believe, in MS, 








MUSIC IN. ARCADIA. 
(Continued). 
By A LATE ARCADIAN. 


Clearly, a via media must be discovered; but I am at a loss to 
know in what direction it lies. Perhaps it may be said that, after all, 
it is not a very dreadful thing if in a small country town there should 
be found people to do such things, and that to call upon the indignant 
Muse to crush with scorn such blasphemers against her dignity, is 
very like breaking the proverbial butterfly upon a wheel. In some 
measure this is true; but a truth of art is none the less truth in the 
provinces than in the Metropolis, and offence against it not less culpable, 
And in some sort it is even more culpable, for in a great town, where 
the average taste and judgment are of so much higher an order, it is 
certain that even if so inartistic a thing were done, there would be an 
outcry which would effectually convince the offender of his mistake ; 
but in a country town, whose population is almost entirely dependent 
for its musical ideas upon local musicians, who are in their way 
autocrats, plain speaking is more necessary. And so I am compelled 
to compromise; a task which is made easier by the real technical 
merit of much of the performance in question. [t is not necessary 
to recount how this compromise is effected. What is more to the 
purpose is to see how my colleagues upon the other papers of the 
town regard this concert. A single instance of this will suffice, and 
it is afforded by the remark of one sapient critic. This gentleman is 
strangely, dimly conscious of a somewhat lacking from the performance, 
to which he has been accustomed on the rare occasions when a really 
well-balanced orchestra hus been heard in the town. It is revealed 
to him in a miraculous way that there is no “brass” in the band; 
and he sees a chance of distinguishing himself as a critic of independent 
and original views. He accordingly remarks, with a fine, judicial air, 
that, on the whole, the absence of the brass was a welcome novelty, 
giving to the performance a delicacy and grace which cannot be 
obtained where braying trumpets and strident trombones are used. 
And the public is of his opinion. 

Mr. Gubbins’s concert becomes a thing of the past, and the 
next event of the musical season is a concert given by a band of 
well-known artists who visit the town in the course of their provincial 
tour. The concert-hall is crowded to its utmost; and listening to 
the enthusiastic applause which greets singers who are the favourites 
of half-a-dozen countries, one is almost tempted to think that, after 
all, the love of music must be a more real part of the general life than 
had been supposed. But how unreasoning and ignorant is that love 
is shewn no less by the chilling silence which greets a great contralto, 
singing some exquisite song of Schumann, which fulfils all the highest 
requirements of art in its simplicity, its sensuousness, and its passion ; 
than by the frantic applause into which the great audience breaks 
when the same artist condescends to sing some wretchedly: trivial 
drawing-room ballad utterly devoid of any sort of merit. It is no 
mere captious or cynical spirit which prompts the serious musician to 
enquire what the public can see in such exhibitions worthy of applause. 
The words have no interest, the music no sweetness. Inability to 
distinguish between the meretricious attractiveness given to a song by 
clever charlatanism, and the purity of genuine art, it is not difficult 
to understand and forgive; but, when all deductions of the sort have 
been made, it is absolutely impossible to discover what principles 
guide the average provincial public in the bestowal of its appreciation. 

However this may be, the concert affords my colleague a second 
chance of distinguishing himself as a man of independent and original 
critical faculty. It happens that the concert-party includes a popular 
basso, of notoriously Irish extraction, who has adopted an Italian 
name. He sings, on the occasion in question, a well-known Irish 
ditty, in which he gives the “brogue” in a manner quite impossible 
to any one but an Irishman ; whereupon the critic remarks generously 
that Signor Foli has a knowledge of Irish quite miraculous in an 
Italian ! 

Let it be said, however, that all this, although it is literally true 
of many provincial towns, is after all a partial picture. Were this all 
that is to be said about music in Arcadia, the prospect might indeed 
seem hopeless to those who look for a day when the growth of art 
shall be seen as a strangely real thing. It is true that the provincial 
public is a creature of low musical attainments, caring nothing for 
the high forms of art, and demanding of those who lead it music of 
the most weakly sensational sort ; it is true that there are conductors 
and professors willing to gratify these demands by concerts of the 
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sort I have described; it is true that, as a general rule, musical 
criticism is worse than useless, since it is either depressingly dull and 
meaningless, or glaringly false and absurd. It needs analysis of a 
very subtle kind to resolve the constituents of a society like this, that 
the good may be plainly separated from the bad; and it is indeed 
almost impossible to say where the blame for such a condition of 
things should rest. It is quite certain, for instance, that Mr. Gubbins 
is a man of high attainments and not a little genuinely good taste ; 
could he consult his own wishes, he would not be guilty of such 
offences, such flat blasphemy against the dignity of art as I have 
referred to. He is compelled to it by the ignorance of his patrons, 
who for the most part resent all attempts to train their higher tastes 
as affectation or impertinence. It is they who have the power of 
making or marring the success of any artistic undertaking, and from 
their verdict is no appeal possible to the country musician. Should 
a few scores of the amateurs in a town band together, let us say, for 
the purpose of giving oratorio concerts, with what success will they 
meet? The first concert of the series will probably be well attended, 
and a profit of a few pounds made; but the second, and the third, 
will receive less support, a debt will accumulate, until at last the 
members, weary of the continual subsidy néédful from season to 
season, dissolve their society. It is hardly necessary to say that I do 
not give this as an instance of that which occurs everywhere and always ; 
but I have known so many cases of the sort, that it must be, in some 
measure, typical. 

In speaking of the ignorances and follies of Arcadia, I have 
drawn my illustrations from personal experience : Jest this account 
seem prejudiced and ungenerous, it may be permitted me to conclude 
with the recollection of some of the more favourable symptoms which 
prevent utter pessimism. I have said that Mr. Gubbins is a genuine 
musician, who is cramped and swathed in the rigid ignorance of the 
public on whose support he is dependent. ‘There are amateurs who 
deserve the name in the highest sense, who devote time and energy, 
already overtaxed by business, to the cultivation of the best music, 
and who attain no low degree of excellence, their example surely being 
not wholly unavailing. I have known, too, an editor to whom 
my description is absolutely unapplicable, and who, himself an 
enlightened and honourable man, permitted his critics the most 
complete freedom and independence. But the most hopeful feature 
of Arcadian life in my recollection, is the existence of a musician 
whose ‘attainments were of a most admirable sort, at first entirely 
unappreciated by those around him. This man, on coming as a 
stranger to the town in which I then resided, commenced a series of 
pianoforte recitals, which were performances of the highest order. 
For two or three years they were looked forward to and supported by 
the merest handful of enthusiasts ; at serious personal loss, the artist 
continued as he began, making no concessions to popular ignorance, 
until slowly and wonderingly the public awoke. Little by little they 
became aware that “classical” music is not synonymous with dry 
music : the support extended to the recitals became more general, 
and their success was at length assured. It is by the courage and 
devotion of such men that the gross darkness of Arcadia must be 
dispelled. |, 








Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musica Wor Lp. 


DEAR S1rR,—Kindly allow me to say that the letter in your issue 
of the 28th inst., which bears my name and address, was not written 
by me, nor have I any idea by whom it was written. This is not the 
first instance which has come to my knowledge of a person writing 
to a widely-read newspaper in the name of some other person without 
his knowledge or consent. It is a form of annoyance which, quite 
conceivably, might lead to very unpleasant consequences. I trust 
your correspondent will seek some other way of hiding his identity in 
future.—Y ours faithfully, WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


Warter Vicarage, York, 
July 30th, 1888, 








THE SPEAKER ON THE. FUTURE OF MUSIC. 


THE Speaker of the House of Commons presided at the distribu- 
tion of Trinity College Music Certificates by Mrs. Peel, at the Public 
Hall, Leamington, on Saturday. The Speaker said the progress 
which music had made in the last few years was remarkable. It was 
generally understood that the last fifty years in this country had been 


practically the development of music, and that during Her Majesty’s. 
reign the advance of music had been greater than in centuries pre-- 


ceding. Having some knowledge of public schools, he could say the 
progress of music made in the great schools of England was some- 
thing marvellous. The reform Mr. Hullah had accomplished was 
astounding, and the way in which Mr. Farmer, who was at Harrow, 
educated boys in the literal sense of education, and made boys whom 
one would suppose had the voice of crows sing like angels, was mar- 
vellous. Mr. Farmer had carried his great efforts from Harrow to 
Balliol College, and the reform he was accomplishing at Balliol was 
something similar to what he did in the smaller field of Harrow. 

It had often been remarked that music had nothing in nature, 
but was simply a creation of man’s art. He had with him Mr. 
Haweis’s book on “ Music and Morals,” in which it was said “there 
was no such thing as music in nature, that there is no musical sound 
in nature, that it is all a fiction of the imagination, that poets have 
thrown dust in our eyes, and that if we come to look at nature we 
shall see there is nothing like a consecutive series of harmonic sounds. 
The thunder is not musical, the voice of the winds is not musical, 
there is no music in the nightingale ; it is only association. You go 
out into the still night, and your imagination is touched by the trilling 
of the bird in the otherwise silent night.” He did recognise, how- 
ever, some musical talents—so to speak—in the production of nature. 
He summed up by saying, “There is no music in nature, neither 
melody nor harmony—music is the creation of man.” Now he (the 
Speaker) should endeavour to state his own views in opposition to it. 
First of all, it had been very commonly held that the only function 
of music was to produce pleasurable emotion. The poet Dryden 
has been severely blamed in his “Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,” for re- 
presenting the effect of music upon the passions of Alexander. The 


comment upon Dryden’s poem had been that music could not excite ° 


the passions ; but he was inclined to think that was a very lame and 
imperfect criticism of the poem, and he should prefer to take the 
opinion of a greater man than Dryden—he alluded to the great Lord 
Bacon, who arrived at the conclusion that “it hath been noted, that 
though this variety of tunes doth dispose the spirits to variety of 
passions, conform unto them, yet generally music feedeth that dis- 
position of the spirits which it findeth.” ‘There were never truer 
words than those. It appeared to be one of the great elements in 
music, to which he looked forward to be a success in our system, 
that it did not excite the human passions if within the range of a 
great science, but it feedeth the disposition’ which it findeth. A man 
was depressed, and it roused him ; a man was joyful, and it excited 
him to further joy ; he wished for condolence in some sorrow, and 
music softened the feelings, it might be intensified the sorrow for the 
moment, but gave relief to the sufferer. In that way the sphere of 
music was unlimited. Looking at the wide range of human emotions, 
the art which could play upon these emotions was an art which 
certainly had not reached its full development, and for which he 
could foresee a splendid future. He preferred to set against Mr. 
Haweis’s miserably low view of nature’s music what the great War- 
wickshire poet had said of the music or the melody of nature; He 
had put into language which would never die, a far higher sentiment 
of nature’s music and melody, one which was more consonant with 
our own feelings, and one which tended to give us a still higher idea 
of our own being, and which was not only worthy’ of a great poet, 
but worthy of one who took a true view ‘of nature. Before quoting 
the lines he would admit there there was much in nature that was 
unmusical and unmelodious, and he had not long left a place where 
harmony did not always rule. The scene was in the garden, and 
Lorenzo and Jessica were walking together in the soft moonlight, and 
he had pointed to the sky, studded with patines of bright gold, and 
he used these words :— ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But m his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 

Such armony is in immortal, souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
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BEETHOVENIANA. 


Amongst the oddly joined, straggling compositions of, Beethoven 
that have been found here and there, and published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel as addenda to their complete edition of the great master’s 
works, there are some of the highest interest, whilst others must be 
rated no higher than occasional trifles nowise indicative of the usual 
earnestness of the composer. A valued correspondent forwards us 
the following list of these publications. 


(a.) VOCAL MUSIC. 


Cantata on the Death of the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
Cantata for the Accession of Leopold the Second. 
(Both for solo, chorus, and orchestra.) 
Chorus for |“ Die Weihe des Hauses.” Solo, chorus, and orchestra. 
Chorus on the “ Union of Princes.” 
“Song of Sacrifice,” for three solo voices, with accompaniment of 
small orchestra. 
Two Songs for Bass voice, with orchestral accompaniment : 
1. “ Priifung des Kiissens,” (Examination of Kissing.) 
2. “ Mit Madeln sich vertragen.” (To keep the peace with girls.) 
Two Arias to the song- play of Ignaz Umlauf, “The Handsome 
Shoemaker’s Wife.” 

Aria, “ Primo amore piacer del ciel.” Soprano and orchestra. 
Incidental Music to “ Leonora Prohaska,” drama by Fried. Dunker. 
1. Chorus of Warriors. 2. Romanza. 3. Melodramatic, 

4. Funeral March. 


SONGs. 


“Ich, mit dem flatternden Sinn.” Merkenstein. 

“The Song of the Nightingale.” Song for Frau von Weissenthurm. 

Song from Metastasio’s “ Olimpiade.” 

To Minna. (“Think of me.”) Drinking Song (for a leave-taking.) 

Plaint. Elegy on the Death of a Poodle. 

FivE Canons, 

1. Te solo adoro mente infinita, fonte di vita, di verita. 2. Friend- 
ship is the source of real happiness. 3. Faith and Hope. 
4. Think to-day of Baden. 5. Enjoy Life. 

(B.) INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Incidental Music to a Ballet: 1. March. 2. German Song. 3. Hunt- 
ing Song. 4. Romance. 5. Warrior Song. 6. Drinking Song. 
7. German Dance. 8. Coda. 

Two Marches for a military band. Do. March Polonaise, Eccossaise. 
Six Dances for two violins and bass. March for two clarionettes 
two oboes, and two bassoons. ‘Three “ Equale,” for four ORT 
bones. Trio for piano, flute, and bassoon. Sonatina for 
mandoline. Adagio for mandoline. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Two Bagatelles. Piece in A minor. Allegretto in C minor.’ Joyful. 
Sorrowful. Piece in B flat. Six Eccossaises. Waltz in E flat. 
Eccossaise in E flat. Eccossaise in G. Allemande in A. Six 
Allemandes for piano and violin. Fugue in two parts for organ. 
In the Funeral March of “ Leonora Prohaska” we find the one 

from the Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, scored by Beethoven himself for 

orchestra. ¥-P: 








FRANK HOLL, R.A 


Ir is often urged that no man dies of overwork. This may be 
true, but Mr. Frank Holl is an exception. Although the terrible 
suddenness of his death comes as a shock to those who knew hii 
only by his works, to his friends and to those who were acquainted 
with his methods of working, it was only a question of time. He 
had been working far too much for a long period, and his record of 
thirty pictures during last year has seldom been equalléd. It was in 
a measure owing to his great love for work that he has gone to an 
untimely grave at the early age of 43; and it is*no Jess due to.the 
principle of second-best that all this work was thrastsin-upor him. 
Sir John E. Millais is England’s greatest portrait .painter—Mr. Holk 
was the next: The public of-to-day, which gains a very superficial 
insight into» current art(at’ the anal ‘piefure-shows at ‘Burlington 
House, knows the late artist as a painter of portraits only ; but mere 





accident diverted the current of his genius into this stream after he 
had made his name as the delineator of the sorrows, the woes, and 
the failings of humanity. “Starvation, coffins, the dock,” the 
crime of poverty and the temptations of adversity found an echo in 
his mind and heart. These for some years formed the staple of 
his artistic diet; It was hard for Mr. Holl at that early period to be 
cheerful ; but he differed from the modern French School of skilful 
shockers, inasmuch as he painted to show what he felt and not what 
he could do.. “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away,” a 
picture much coveted by the Queen ; “A Message from the Sea” ; 
“* Newgate—Committed for Trial” ; and even “Getting Better” are 
some few of these dismal but powerful compositions. It was to the 
“ Newgate,” moreover, that Mr. Holl owed his election into the fold 
of the forty, where his father, the late Francis Holl, A.R.A., had 
long been|honoured. ‘The same year that saw the “Newgate” was 
also memorable as the occasion of the exhibition of his first portrait, 
that of Mr. Sam. Cousins, the past master of mezzo-tint. ‘The art 
world was full of praise of this, and henceforward he “stuck to 
heads.” uring the year that followed he painted over two hundred 
portraits. ‘The list/is too long to particularise, and many are fresh in 
the memory of thé-public. He was an artist to the backbone, and 
he held as a canon of his art that a portrait painter, to be successful, 
must look into the soul of his sitter, in order that he might pass 
successfully from one type of character to another. That he was no 
mere painter, but an artist in very truth, needs no record here. His 
works live after him. WiC 





Reviews, 





SOME RECENT ENGLISH MUSIC. 


Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. send Nos. tor and 102 of 
‘Original Compositions for the Organ,’ the first of which is a Postlude 
by Algernon Ashton. There is breadth and nobility of character 
both in the melody and contrapuntal treatment of this work ; all is 
unlaboured, free and clear, grateful to play and interesting to peruse. 
Some bold and striking progressions in the passage leading to the 
reprise may be specially mentioned. No. 102 is a fine Postlude in C 
minor by Doctor Swinnerton Heap. It commences with a bold 
theme, A//egro Risoluto, for the pedals, accompanied above by well- 
contrasted passages. which, later, in flowing quavers, absorb the 
melodic interest. The pedal work throughout is important and 
‘showy.’ 

Thomas Tallis’ Motett for 40 voices, though it may not exactly 
be called ‘recent,’ should be included here, as Messrs. Weekes and 
Co. have just published a beautifully-printed edition of the work, 
edited by Dr. A. H. Mann, who has also added a preface and historical 
notes. Some perhaps may think that this motett is of antiquarian 
rather than musical interest, but those to whom the ‘past is dear 
because it forms the roots of present practices, will value sweh a-work 
for the light it throws on the art of an epoch which rated ingenuity 
higher than emotional power and elaborated the forms which later 
composers were to use with a freedom then impossible. 

Mr. Charles Woolhouse sends a ‘Slumber Song’ by B. L. Mosely, 
a delicate and expressive composition which in the hands of a 
sympathetic singer could not fail of success. ‘The rhythmic contour 
of its melody is unconventional, and the accompaniment enhanees 
the restful effect intended. ‘Those whose vocal means are modest 
will find this song a welcome addition to their repertoire, provided 
they are able to sing expressively. 

Madame de Pachmann’s ‘ Theme et Variations’ (Novello) affords 
welcome evidence of the fact, so frequently noticed of late, that the 
sterner sex no longer monopolizes the higher walks of the art. ‘The 
earnestness, freedom, and power manifested in this piece are in strong 
contrast with the mawkish triviality usually associated with feminine 
efforts, and it is pleasant to reflect that in a sonata for violin and 
piano from the same pen, at the performance of which we recently 
assisted, these qualities were manifested in a still higher degree. 

Six violin pieces by A. C. Mackenzie (Novello & Co.). Dr. 


yMackenzie deserves the thanks of amateurs for these charming 


additions to the repertory of the violin. The only raison d'etre of 
but too many pieces of this class is that they are a suitable vehicle 
for displaying the resources of the instrument; but in the present 
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case, although we need scarcely say that Dr. Mackenzie’s technical 
knowledge has stood him in good stead, he has used it as means to 
anend. Of the six pieces, by far the most original, both in thought 
and treatment, are the ‘Benedictus’ and ‘Tema con variazione.’ 
The first-mentioned has a long drawn out subject of great beauty, 
and is characterised by an elevation of style eminently in keeping 
with its title. ‘The second is a graceful theme with eight remarkably 
interesting and original variations, The Saltarello is a piquant 
example of its class, but bears an unfortunate resemblance to a 
well-known piece of the same kind by Raff. Originality in dances 
of this description, however, can scarcely be looked for. ‘The Gavotte 
is somewhat dry and laboured, and, as Berlioz somewhere says of 
the Minuet in Beethoyen’s 8th Symphony, ‘/a forme semble avoir 
etouffe la pensee. The two weakest pieces are the ‘Berceuse’ and 
‘Zingaresca’: the former is colourless and conventional, and the 
latter, although pleasing enough, deals with well-worn material. ‘The 
fact that all these pieces are well within the means of the average 
amateur should do much to ensure their popularity. 

A ‘Romance and Scherzino’ -y J. S. Shedlock (Woolhouse) 
claim attention by reason of harmonic charm, grace and interest 
of polyphonic writing, and general unconventionality. The romance 
is full of tender feeling, the Scherzino arch and significant ; 
both are comparatively easy to play. An Impromptu Valse in A 
flat by W. Dawson (W. Dawson, Liverpool) is a bright and taking 
piece, but adds little to the store of ideas originated by Chopin. 

Six Melodic Studies, for Pianoforte, by T. A. de Orellana (Charles 
Woolhouse). Therse are agreeable and well-written studies, which do 
not, however, display any remarkable individuality of style. No.1, a 
study on syncopation and phrasing, reflects very clearly the manner 
of Kirchner, while Nos. 2 and 5 show in an equal degree the influence 
of Heller. The remaining three are perhaps more original, but are 
scarcely so attractive. No. 4 is the “Old Hundredth” given out 
first as the subject of a fugue, and afterwards in sustained chords with 
a running accompaniment for the left hand. No. 3 consists of a 
two-part counterpoint, sometimes divided between the hands with a 
sustained melody above, and sometimes forming the two upper parts 
(for the right hand in thirds) with the melody below. As the melody 
is sustained and the counterpoint s¢acca/o, the study is a good exercise 
on touch. No. 6 is for the practice of arpeggios divided between the 
hands, with a melody in the upper part. 


BOOKS. 


‘The second edition of Mr. J. Spencer Curwen’s “Studies in 
Worship Music” (first series) is before us. It embodies the results 
of the author’s reading during the eight years which have elapsed 
since the work was first published, and represents altogether an 
amount of time and labour which no one but an enthusiast would 
think of bestowing on anything, since adequate pecuniary reward is 
out of the question. Mr. Curwen divides his volume into three 
parts: Historical, Practical and Descriptive ; the last-named including 
brightly-written articles on the musical services in some of the 
principal London churches and chapels. Part I. contains numerous 
extracts from old writers on the subject of Psalmody. Their quaint- 
ness may be judged from the following specimens. 


This is from William Riley’s “ Parochial Music Corrected,” 1762. 
He is complaining of ill-timed flourishes ‘which put the congregation 
out,’ and in support of his case quotes this verse— 
The Lord’s commands are righteous and (shake) 
Rejoice the heart likewise ; 
His precepts are most pure and do (shake) 
Give light unto the eyes. 


Here is an interesting extract from ‘The Compleat Psalmist,’ by 
John Arnold (1769), who must, surely, have been an ancestor of the 
famous Mrs. Brown: 

“That most noble instrument, the organ, having now made its 
most magnificent appearance in cathedrals and churches in London 
and other of our cities, but also in churches of many of our market 
towns throughout this nation ; which is now brought to such a great 
perfection that I have seen some advertisements in the newspapers of 
church organs of the machinery kind, which are so contrived as to 
play (having barrels fitted to them for that purpose) a set of voluntaries, 
also most of our ancient Psalm-tunes, with their givings out and 
interludes, which are very commodious for churches in remote country 
places, where an organist is not easy to be had or maintained and 





may also be played by a person (unskilled in music) who is only to 
turn a winch round which causes the barrels to play the tunes they 
are set to; which organs also generally have or should have a set of 
keys to them that a person might play on them at pleasure notwith- 
standing the barrels.” 


There is a flattering reference to the organ in York Cathedral 
which Mr. Thomas Mace, in 1644 Clerk of Trinity College, Cambridge,. 
speaks of as a most excellent-large-plump-lusty-full speaking-organ 
which cost (as I am credibly informed) a thousand pounds.” 


‘The pigmy spites of the village spire’ are well exemplified in 2 
letter published in Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany for Feb. 14, 1741 :— 
“Some parish clerks when party disputes run high are proud to pick 
out a malignant Psalm, one which they imagine suits with the state 
of public affairs or with some transactions in their own parishes, and 
cast a reflection upon them whereby a part of the congregation is 
giieviously scandalized while the other is unseasonably diverted.” 


‘The following shows how true are sometimes the instincts of the 
unsophisticated mind :—‘“ A poor man asked by his minister why he 
did not join in the singing of the Psalms replied ‘David speaks so 
plain that we cannot mistake his meaning, but as for Mr. Tate and 
Brady they have taken away my Lord and I know not where they 
have laid Him.’” 


With the weightier matters discussed in the second and third parts,, 
we must deal on another occasion, meanwhile cordially recommending 
the book to all interested—and who is not ?—in one of the Divine 
Art’s most influential branches. 


The third number of “The Meister,” the quarterly Wagnerian 
paper, is just issued. The promise of the early numbers is more 
than fulfilled, for.the articles it contains are of great value and interest. 
We are given a continuation of the masterly article, by the Editor, on 
“ Parsifal,” in which the complex characters of Amfortas and Kundry 
are explained with considerable analytic power, and the Feast of the 
Grail is vividly pictured. Mr. Dowdeswell’s earnest paper (second 
part) on Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” 
should. command the attention due to one who has thoroughly 
mastered a wide and difficult subject, and whose mode of expression 
is clear and vigorous. A very striking feature of the present number 
is Mr. Alfred Forman’s English version of the scene between Isolde 
and Brangane from the first act of “Tristan und Isolde.” Translation 
of such a libretto as that of Wagner’s work is not an easy task, and 
Mr. Forman deserves the highest commendation for the success with 
which he has attacked its difficulties. Not only is his version faithful 
to the original in letter and form, but it has not a little of the 
dramatic intensity so difficult of translation. The second part of 
Wagner's “ Art and Revolution,” with the addition of some reviews, 
completes the number. In the notice of the Conversazione held by 
the Wagner Society in June, the services rendered by Mr. Armbruster 
and Miss Pauline Cramer are duly acknowledged ; but the name of 
Mr. F. H. Frost, the singing of whose admirably trained choir of 
ladies contributed so largely to the enjoyment of the evening, is, 
through an evident oversight, omitted. Some acknowledgment, too, 
should surely have been made of the excellent services of Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Henry Phillips, and Herr Carl 
Mayer. 


W. C. THOMAS’S PIANOS!! 


ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
Iron-framed PIANOS, full compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
4 FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities 

Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange. 








W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
COSPEL"OAK CROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

The A.C.O. Examination was held on July 24th, 25th, and 
26th. Of the unprecedented number examined, 120, making 
-with the F.C.O. candidates a total of 183, the following candi- 
-dates passed :—J. H. E. Ashworth, Wandsworth Common; J. 
E. Blurton, Halesowen; W. H. Bown, Newton Abbott; Miss 
‘C. E. Burleigh, Brighton ; A. Burnell, Weybridge; C. C. Byers, 
‘Croydon; S. C. Camp, Walton-at-Stone, Herts; J. H. Cron- 
‘shaw, Darwen; J. K. A. Crouch, East Dulwich; C. H. 
Duffield, South Heigham; T. C. Edwards, London; W. Ellis, 
Durham; R. Evans, Speke; B. Fison, Hendon; W. G. 
‘Granger, Brampton ; Miss A. H. Green, London; J. T. Glover, 
Stourport; S. P. Guttridge, Smethwick; F. H. Hallett, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea ; H. Ham, Ilminster; C. A. Harris, Middles- 
ibrough; Miss F. C. Humberstone, Warminster ; H. Hutchinson, 
Ashford, Kent ; E.G. Ingrams, Croydon ; E. Jagger, Wakefield ; 
H. W. Jones, Closeburn; Miss A. E. Knee, Stroud; W. J. 
Kipps, Lewisham; E. Kiver, Lewisham; G. H. Maudsley, 
‘Lancaster; A. J. Neale, Brighton; E. Cuthbert Nunn, Lower 
Edmonton; S. J. Preston, London; E. Robins, Brockley; 
W. A. Sabin, Oxford; C. G. Sadler, Croydon; W. T. See, 
‘Cambridge ; W. A. Soyer, Blackheath; J. D. Talbot, Batley, 
Yorkshire; J. Tait, Peebles, N.B.; H. S. Webster, Camden 
Town; J. Whitwain, Huddersfield ; and W. T. Wright, Notting 
‘Hill. The Diploma distribution took place on July 27. Dr. 
-George Garratt presided. On being introduced by the hon. 
-secretary, who reminded the audience of the distinguished 
position Dr..Garratt held as acomposer of church music and 
as an organist, that gentleman received a warm and cordial 
reception. He delivered an earnest and telling address to the 
candidates, pointing out the importance, in these days of general 
-culture and active competition, to be attached to the possession 
-of such legitimate distinction as valued diplomas confer. 
Dr. Garratt reminded the unsuccessful of the words of the 
poet, which he paraphrased to the effect “ that it was better to 
try and fail, rather than not have tried at all,” and he drew a 
lesson of comfort from the divine words, “ Well done thou good 
-and faithful ”—not necessarilysuccessful—“servant.” Dr. Garratt 
very kindly distributed the diplomas. Mr. C. E. Stephens and 


other gentlemen addressed the meeting regarding the examination 
work of the college,and Mr. Wesley gave highly satisfactory 
statements concerning the financial position of the college, and 
called the attention of his listeners to the needs of the Organists’ 
Benevolent Society. Upon a resolution proposed by the Hon. 
Secretary, and seconded by Mr. James Higgs, a hearty vote of 
thanks was offered to Dr. Garratt. 

These are the names of the examiners: Dr. Hopkins, Dr. 
Martin, Dr. C. Warwick Jordan, Mr. Walter Barratt, Dr. F. E. 


‘Gladstone, Mr. J. Higgs, Dr. Keeton, Mr. W. S. Hoyte, 


Mr. E. H. Turpin, Dr. Dyer, Dr. C. J. Frost, acting for Dr. 
Bridge, and Dr. C. W. Pearce, acting for Mr. T. Wingham. 
There is a strong hope that the next examination will be 
held entirely in the new college premises. Such an incident as 
was comp'ained of by an esteemed correspondent, the letting of 
a room on another floor, and in another portion of the building, 
without the knowledge of the college authorities, whereby some 
of the candidates were liable to slight distraction for the space 


-of an hour and a-half, by distant sounds of pianoforte playing, 


will become impossible. The new college will doubtless be 
selected so as to secure a want duly recognised by the council 
—a suite of rooms of sufficient convenience and capacity to 


-enable the large examination work of the college to be carried 
-on under the same roof, with complete comfort to all concerned, 
.and probably with some further saving of time. 





THE SIR JOHN STAINER DINNER. 

In the a>sence of full particulars the other week the follow- 
ing additional particulars are given concerning the banquet of 
July 17th. The guests included the following gentlemen :— 
C. Stuart Wortley, M.P., Rev. W. H. Milman, T. P. Chappell, 
A. Chappell, C. H. H. Parry, W. H. Cummings, Rev. W. 
Russell, A. Manns, C. E. Stephens, J. E. Street, Edward 
Blair, G. C. Martin, Mus. Doc., Canon R. Duckworth, Lord 
Thring, Otto Goldschmidt,. Canon R. Gregory, Rev. Dr. 2: 
Troutbeck, Rev. S. Flood Jones, C. H. Lloyd, Buxton Morrish, 
Heathcote Long, Dr. J. Irvine Menzies, W. S. Hoyte, Rev. W. 
Stainer, E. Tuckwell, Vice-Admiral C. T.Curme, W. J. Colville, 
Fred. Walker, Major W. Vaughan Morgan, Frank Pownall, 
W. A. Barrett, W. Welch, C. W. Pearce, Mus. Doc., R. R. 
Holmes, F.S.A., J. C. Bridge, Mus. Doc., M. E. Wesley, Lord 
Charles Bruce, C. W. Perkins, H. Gadsby, Colonel V. D. 
Majendie, G. T. Rose, J. W. B. Riddell, Rev. J. Marsham, C. 
Warwick Jordan, Mus. Doc., C. Morley, G. Libotton, R. De 
Lacey, Rev. H. Cart, Howard Morley, Canon H. Scott 
Holland, G. E. Lake, W. Pinney, Mus. Bac., W. Scott Ritchie, 
W. Hodge, W. J. Reynolds, Mus. Bac., H. Buttery, H. 
Lazarus, J. M. Crament, H. C. Deacon, W. B. Gilbert, Mus. 
Doc., C. Gardner, G. W. R. Hoare, R. R. Johnston, T. S. 
Southgate, Sir Arthur Sullivan, J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc., Sir 
John Hassard, F. A. Docker, Sir George Grove, A. Visetti, C. 
J. Verrinder, Mus. Doc., E. J. Hoare, C. Steggall, Mus. Doc., 
A. Ramsden, H. R. Rose, Samson Fox, A. W. S. Hoare, A. W. 
Hallam Murray, Henry Lazarus, G. J. Bennett, G. Sampson, 
E. H. Turpin, J. Turpin, Mus. Bac., etc. 

The list of names which accompanies this address 
will, we trust, be to you a living proof of the wide 
interest and hearty sympathy which have been drawn 
towards you by your life and work in London. In 
offering you this pledge of our personal regard, we desire to 
express our admiration for one who, through youth and man- 
hood has steadily devoted his great musical gifts, both creative 
and executive, to the service of God, and to the help and joy 
of his fellow-men. You have shown at St. Paul's, with singular 
felicity, how completely the fullest and finest resources of music 
can, without detriment to the standard of artistic excellence, 
be kept in perfect touch with the feelings and needs of the 
popular masses to whom the worship of a great cathedral is 
bound to appeal. And in all your varied and abundant 
activity of work, there or elsewhere, you have ever carried that 
buoyancy of heart which has made your presence, wherever it 
came, so welcome and so bright. Whilst we deeply regret your 
retirement from St. Paul’s, we rejoice that we are enabled to 
offer you our congratulations on the honour conferred upon you 
by Her Majesty. We beg to assure you that though we may 
see you less than of old, our esteem and affection will continue 
to attend you in your future career, which we feel confident 
will be one of increasing usefulness and honour. 

At the conclusion of the dinner grace was sung by the choir. 

The Chairman (Lord Herschell) said: My Lords and gentle- 
men, the first toast I have to propose to you is one that always 
occupies the first place in every gathering of Englishmen, the 
toast of Her Majesty the Queen. On this occasion there is a 
reason why we should, with special gratitude to Her Majesty, 
drink the toast, because she has conferred an honour which, I 
am quite sure, all musicians will recognise as well deserved, and 
which all friends of our guest of to-night will rejoice to see so 
well bestowed. “The Queen !” 

The toast was then drunk. The first verse of “God Save 
the Queen ” was sung. 

The following gentlemen among others expressed their regret 
at not being present :—The Most Reverend his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York, His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster, the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of London, the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, Earl Cadogan, the Very 
Reverend the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Very Reverend the Dean 
of Westminister, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir John Rose, Dr. Liddon, the Hon. A. P. Coleridge, J. Barnby, 
A. J. Eyre, Henry Leslie, Carl Rosa, W. Scott, Edward Lloyd, 
August Manns, Lieut.-Colonel Milman, George Richmond, 
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— Sanderson, James Taylor, Dr. W. H. Monk, John Morley, 
John Murray, jun.,the Rev. Dr. Rogers, James Turpin, the Rev. 
Henry White, E. H. Thorne, W. Woodall, M.P., Walter 
Parratt, Dr. Gladstone, James Higgs. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, observing : 
When I was applied to to accept the post I now occupy this 
evening, I confess I vas at first very unwilling to accede to the 
appeal. It was not because I was tolerably well occupied with 
a variety of miscellaneous occupations, but that it occurred to 
me the position would probably be better filled by one who 
could have spoken with a fuller knowledge of his qualities than 
I can pretend to do. But on reflection, it seemed to me that 
possibly there might be reasons why one who had not those 
particular qualifications might nevertheless be the better 
qualified to be the mouth-piece of those to whom I am speaking 
on such an occasion as this; because the feelings we desire to 
express are nct merely those of personal friendship, or the 
feelings of those who have come into personal contact with the 
guest of this evening. Dr. Stainer commenced his musical life in 
the service of the Church. At that time even he displayed his 
unusual musical gifts. I do not, of course, mean to go through 
the whole of his musical career, but I cannot but connect the 
commencement of it with, what down to the present time—and 
only down to the present time—isits close. I cannot deal with 
that which camein between except very briefly. After being 
for a time in London, we find him at a very early age occupying 
an important position in Worcestershire, and then proceeding 
to Oxford, which may be called his other home, for between 
London and Oxford his life has been divided. We find him at 
Oxford, at the early age of 20, organist at Magdalen Chapel, a 
position of no mean responsibility for one so young in years. 
Not contented with devoting himself entirely to musical pur- 
suits, he found time to go through the ordinary curriculum of 
the University, and added to his musical honours the ordinary 
degree of other men. Andduring the years to which I have 
alluded, engrossed naturally with much study, he found time to 
create as well as to acquire, because with his earlier years in 
Worcestershire, I believe, is associa'ed an anthem often sung 
in many a place at Christmas time ; and, with the later Oxford 
years to which I have alluded, one of his best known anthems 
perhaps, ‘‘ The Lord sitteth on the throne,” is connected. We 
find him fitly after his Oxford career crowned with the position 
of orgamst to that University. There he remained till, in the 
year 1872, he became organist to the cathedral church where 
his first musical life had begun. And I think it is with that 
musical life in London that his memory with those who have 
known him will be associated. It is as organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in connection with the wonderful work he accom- 
plished there, that Sir John Stainer will be remembered. {do 
not think it is possible—at all events, scarely possible—to speak 
in exaggerated terms-of the good work Sir John Stainer did at 
St Paul’s, and the improvement he introduced there, and the 
remarkable pitch of perfection to which he brought the musical 
services in that place. I believe it was said of the services of 
which he was the head, by a great living foreign musician, that 
he considered the musical service at St. Paul’s the finest 
religious music in the world. So far as one in the plenitude of 
his ignorance can speak, I can speak of it myself, because I 
have heard and enjoyed, many a time, the servicesin St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it has always seemed to me that the service was 
brought to that degree of perfection which gives the most 
intense musical satisfaction to those whose souls were endowed 
with music, without, at the same time, distracting the mind to 
enjoy the music alone, and rendering it impossible or difficult 
to follow the devotional ideas. If I have said that with any 
justice at all, it seen¥s impossible to give higher praise than 
that to Sir John Stainer. Gentlemen, it was not only St Paul’s, 
St. Paul’s was not the limit of his musical activity. Duriug 
that time he composed many pieces which will long be part ot 
the heritage of those who are interested in the music of the 
Church, and in addition to that, he also composed, and sent forth 
into the world, glees and madrigals, which will long be sung, 
and which will long add to the brightness of the world. Gentle- 
men, [ have briefly touched on these leading points, or some of 
them in Sir John Stainer's career. But what I have said would be 
incomplete if I were not to add something more. He was 








appointed to the position of Inspector of the Traininy Colleges. 
in music under Government, designed to foster and spread the 
love and knowledge of music among the children of the kingdom. 
That position, I have reason to know, he undertook with con- 
siderable reluctance, and at some sacrifice to himself; but the 
good work he has done there all who are acquainted with the 
circumstances must fully and thoroughly recognise. I have 

spoken hitherto of Sir joba Stainer as a musician, and as 

such I must mainly speak of him. But, nevertheless, what I 

have said would also fail of its tulness if I were not to express 

in a word or two what all of those who come in contact with 

him have found of him as a man. There are some great 

musicians of whom, perhaps, all might be said that I have said 

of Sir John Stainer, who, nevertheless, would find it somewhat 

difficult to attract around a table on such an occasion such a 

gathering as this. And it speaks not orly to Sir 

John Stainer’s qualities as a musician, but as’ a man 

also, that so many friends are here to meet him 

to-night. They have been touched by his genuine,. 
hearty goodness. He has drawn them towards him (as I know 

all who have had to do with him have been) by his geniai, 

straightforward character; and they have consequently learnt 

not only to admire him as a distinguished musician and a very 

remarkable musical artist, but also as a man worthy of their 

honour, affection, and esteem. Now,I am quite sure there is 

but one feeling, and that of regret, that his distinguished career 

in connection with our great cathedral should have drawn to a 

close. The cause of it will be regretted by everyone as well as 

the result. We feel, at the same time, that it is but natural 

that, leaving London, he should return to Oxford, to that other 

home where the other portion of his life has been spent; and I 

am quite sure he will carry with him there the goodwill of all 

whom he has known. It is not so far distant from the 

Metropolis in which we are assembled, that it is impossible he 

should sometimes see us here, or that we should sometimes see 

him there. I have received since I have been sitting in this 

chair a communication from Oxford which I am desired to 

convey to our guest. I am not quite sure that he will appreciate 

what a very great honour it is that is conveyed on him by this 

communication. It is a communication sent to me by a 

masonic lodge— St. Mary Magdalen Masonic Lodge—who: 
desire to connect their congratulations with ours. And if Dr. 

Stainer (whose only demerit that I know is that he is not a 

mason) will only realise what qualities they shall be that can 

evokea!communication froma masonic lodge, solemnly assembled 

together, he would know it was to be appreciated as no small 
compliment. I can best conclude what I have endeavoured to 

say by reading on your behalf to Sir John Stainer the address 

that has been prepared and signed. I will not detain you 

longer, but ask you to drink the health of our distinguished 
guest, and wish him, as I am sure you do heartily, every 
prosperity and blessing that can attend a man in the remainder 
of his life that is to come. 

The toast was then drunk. 

Sir John Stainer thus replied: My lord chairman, my lords 
and gentlemen, I am very sorry to break-off that beautiful burst 
of song that was just beginning, but I ask permission to be 
allowed to answer this kind toast at once, instead of having the 
responsibility hanging over my head while the glee is being 
sung. It is very diificult- for me to make any reply to such a 
very kind toast as that Lord Herschell has made, and to the 
way you have received it. I suppose it would be impossible for 
me not to be moved by such kind expressions of such an 
assembly as I see around me thisevening. Lord Herschell has 
been kind enough to allude to my life at Oxford, and I must say 
my quiet work there (where I went on the even tenor of my 
way) was disturbed by having to come to Saint Paul’s. I fore- 
saw the amount of responsibility and the work it would involve, 
but my association with the cathedral as a boy made it impos- 
sible for me to say no to such a call as that. I felt very diffi- 
dent as to whether I had the ability to go through the task of 
reorganisation, but certainly I had the power of will todo my 
best, and I felt I had opportunities that other people had not, 
and I came up to St. Paul’s through the introduction to the 
Dean and Chapter of Dr. Liddon. I should be very sorry if it 
were supposed that in saying the music of St. Paul’s was not in 
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a satisfactory state, I was throwing any slur whatever on the 
able and talented predecessor I had in Sir John Goss. I had 
the pleasure yesterday of an interview with his widow, who will 
be eighty-eight years of age in a fortnight’s time, and, without 
my asking any question, she told me in the course of conversa. 
tion, what I had known before, and what I am very pleased to 
tell you, and that was that Sir John Goss made frequent 
attempts to improve the service in St. Paul’s, that he continu- 
ally wrote to the Dean and Chapter, and asked that he might 
have a larger choir, and have more discipline over them, and 
means of enforcing attendance. But the Dean and Chapter met 
him with a sort of official mon possumus, and the family of Sir 
John Goss at present have in their possession letters from 
Bishop Copleston, who declined to take any action in the 
matter or accede to his wishes. I don’t know that if the 
Dean and Chapter had wished to do it Goss was the man 
for it. He was too tender-hearted, and perhaps not exceed- 
ingly tenacious of his purpose. It seems in these days that 
a man to be a reformer, or reorganiser, ought to be con- 
structed of affable whipcord. I can give you one or two 
stories of what he had to deal with on the part of the canons. 
Some of you probably know them, but you will forgive my 
repeating them. On one occasion, Sidney Smith said to him. 
‘Mr. Goss, that chant this morning was what they call a minor 
chant?” ‘Yes, sir,” he said. ‘‘Have no more minor chants, 
please, when I am in residence. I will not have any more minor 
music when I am inresidence in future.” Thereon, Goss ex- 
plained that most of the compositions of the 17th Century were 
in the minor, and that it would cut a large hole in the music of 
the cathedral, but he was inexorable, “‘no more minor chants 
when I am in residence.” After a time Goss wrote and begged 
that the embargo might be withdrawn, and it was, but not in a 
pleasant way. This was the letter withdrawing the embargo: 
‘** Since you make it a point of conscience to have music in a 
minor key, I give way.—Sidney Smith.” Another story is told 
of him in connection with the same canon. He went to tell him 
the organ was getting very antiquated, and required improve- 
ments, and additional stops, as it did in those days. But Sidney 
Smith said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Goss, you have gota bull stop, and a 
tom-tit stop, and what in the world do you want besides?” 
There was one canon, very much respected—I will not mention his 
name, because he was a kind friend to me as a boy. He said one 
day, ‘“‘ What are those boys waiting for?” It was said: ‘* They are 
waiting to walk in before you in order.” ‘ I don’t like processions, 
tell them to go in anyhow they like.” By the time it was my 
duty to come to London a very different state of things existed. 
The Chapter was strong, not only in the abilities which each 
member of the Chapter had, but strong in unity of purpose to 
make St. Paul’s more what it should be. You may ali remember 
the Chapter as it was then constituted: there was Dean 
Church, a man of the widest literary ability; then my most 
kind friend Canon Gregory, a most able administrator, a man 
whose financial talents have saved St. Paul’s from troubles 
which many other Cathedrals have got into; Dr. Liddon, who 
fills the Cathedral whenever he preaches; the learned Canon 
Lightfoot, who, as a scholar, is known all over the world; 
and Bishop Copleston, who brought with him all tle 
tenderness and love for Christians throughout the world from 
his work in mission fields. It is impossible to imagine a 
stronger body of men than that. And I must take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for all the confidence they have given 
me. It is too often a habit, when a manis put into a responsible 
post, for the people over him to pull him by the elbow, and worry. 
him with advice and warning, till his life is a constant burden 
That is not what happened to me. Having elected me, rightly 
or wrongly, to this work of re-organisation, they gave me my 
head (as sporting men would say), and I could always depend on 
them for support. I cannot tell you what it is when you have 
delicate and difficult work to do, to have’a body of men to help 
you, and to feel at the same time that you are not hampered on 
any point. Speaking of Canon Gregory sometimes, I have 
regretted that he was a member of the Chapter. I think if he 
had filled his proper function, he would have been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If he had reached that office (which he 
would have done at an early age) he would have been able to 
solve that difficult problem of paying off the national debt, and 





at the same time reducing taxation. I was not only fortunate 
in finding so good a Dean and Chapter ; I had support from the 
vicars, and the assistants who gathered round me during the re- 
organisation. I have oftenthought that in the music in St. Paul's, 
when I was accompanying and listening to it myself, as it was 
sung by that admirable choir (for I feel I may compliment them 
now), there was something more than mere precision and correct- 
ness, and even than merely good style; it was quite evident 
that the men who took part in that music entirely subordi- 
nated their own wills to the general effect and beauty of 
the music, and felt too that it was church music. It often 
impressed itself on me at the close of a beautiful anthem 
(or whatever it might be), so that I more often felt inclined to 
say “ Thank God,” than to say ‘“* Thank you gentlemen of the 
choir;’’ and I am sure we all feel that that is what should be 
the case. All through the Cathedral the same spirit of emula- 
tion existed, and raised the services to a high level. It was 
shown not only by the Dean, Chapter, and Choir, but by all, 
even down to the carpenters about the place; and with sucha 
spirit I am sure success is only a matteroftime We have often 
had fault found with us at St. Paul’s for our musical tendencies 
in introducing so much mode:n music. I do not want to 
introduce any apple of discord into our gathering to-night, but 
so far as I know the musical history of the seventeenth 
and the early part of the eighteenth centuries, they managed 
to have music sung at the Chapel Royal and at St. Paul’s 
almost before the ink was dry on the page on which it 
was written; and I think that system should be main- 
tained. I cannot understand on what principle people 
suppose that when ‘Church music has been composed it 
should be put into a cupboard, and left to ripen like old port. 
I daresay our successors will find that we have a lot of music 
at St. Paul’s that is not very valuable; but waste paper 
baskets are not expensive, and there it can go, if they 
do not like it. But, if we have succeeded in _intro- 
ducing at St. Paul’s a small proportion of musical 
compositions which will live, I shall be quite content and satis- 
fred. After I had been some time in London, I was asked to 
go and help in a school of music, founded at Kensington. There 
[ found myself shoulder to shoulder with my old boy-friend 
Arthur Sullivan. I think now, perhaps, that I ought not to 
have added that to the work I already had on hand, but I could 
not help taking pleasure in that which I felt to be likely to be a 
new departure in the history of music in this country. That 
school was founded under very unfavourable circumstances, 
and I think it was put forward almost as a forlorn hope, with 
serious doubts as to whether it were possible or feasible. We 
had to sustain the brunt ofvery severe attacks from all quarters, 
from all hands. Some peopie thought that a school of music 
established under the wing of Royalty must necessarily be 
(what shall I say) humbug, if nothing else. Some said that no 
further school was wanted, we had better assist those already 
in existence. I think many of my brethren have lived to 
see that those opinions were, more or less, unreason- 
able. Perhaps this is hardly the place to say it, but I 
still hope to live to see a union between the Royal College and 
the Royal Academy of Music. I know there are very great 
difficulties in the way; I have looked into the matter, and I am 
well aware of their existence; but I amcertain it would be, on 
the whole, of very great benefit to the nation. I donot suggest 
that there ought not. to be lots of teaching institutions—there 
are many most valuable ones ; such a school as that of Watford 
is a very good sample of a country school, and there is in 
London the hard-working and widespread Guildhall School— 
but I should like to see all these schools send their best scholars 
up to some great institution to get diplomas to be recognised 
throughout the;world. The experience gained among students 
is very valuable in giving insight into English musical character. 
It has always been valuable to me. The English composers 
work well up to a certain point—there is one great exception 
here to-night—and then they think they are bound to initiate 
soine foreigner, and there they get into trouble. Now, if 
Englishmen were only to write what comes into their heads, we 
should have a very fine school of English music, I am sure, 
That, I hope, will be fostered by the Royal College and the 
Royal Academy of Music. Certainly there is an opening for 
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English music in our Church services. That is a portion of the 
art of music in which foreigners can only, to a certain extent, 
tread ; and I hope the Royal College and the Royal Academy 
of music will thoroughly attend to the requirements of Church 
composers, and give them good training for the purpose. In 
my early days, the education for writing Church music was very 
haphazard. I hope, in future, that will never be able to be 
said. I should only have been too glad to be attached to the 
staff of the Royal College, as Sir George Grove asked me to be, 
if Mr. Mundella, my kind friend here, had not asked me to 
work under the educational department. Lord Herschell has 
referred tothat. | think English people are not aware of the 
changes going through our elementary schools; indeed, I am 
sure they are not. Some person wrote, the other day, to a 
paper asking if we were paying £120,000 a-year for children to 
shout through their noses, ‘God Savethe Queen,” and “ Rule 
Britannia.” That system was broken down completely 
four or five years ago; and during the last year, I think 
about a million and a-quarter of English children in our 
elementary schools have passed the sight-reading tests of our 
inspectors, The number, no doubt, will gradually increase, and | 
look forward to the time when English people will have 
admirably improved in their singing. Choirs, in my time, have 
improved in a marvellousway. In my early days, three out of 
every four members of a choral society sang by ear, 
by listening to the men next them, and coming in after them. 
I will say no more, except that I felt very much indebted 
to you for your kindness to-night. You have given me a 
reception, the memory of which I shall carry to my grave. I 
feel, also, that you have, done a great honour to the profes- 
sion to which I belong ; and I think your kindness, when it is 
known, will give a stimulus to young students, and satisfaction, 
I think also, to the older members of the profession. Indeed, 
I think what you have done to-night will throughout the 
country raise the status of the musical profession generally. 

“Bind my brows,” by Sir John Stainer, was then sung by 
the choir. 

Canon Gregory spoke as follows: I feel that some repre- 
sentative of St. Paul’s Cathedral ought to say something on 
this occasion. If Sir John Stainer had said less of me I should 
have less to say to you about him, but after what has been said 
by him I should like to tell you how we enjoyed working with 
him, and what a privilege it was to have him, and to assist him. 
I think we hope—some of us—to have 2. scholarship and prizes 
for some of the boys who come from our school, and we should 
very much like to have it inthe name of Sir John Stainer. We 
do not propose in any way to tout for subscriptions, or to ask 
for subscriptions, or to send any kind of begging letter round 
for subscriptions ; but we mean to do what we can ourselves 
for it, and if anyone else would like to see Sir John Stainer’s 
name on the walls of the Choir School, and would like to think 
that the boys are educated to think of him, and to follow in his 
footsteps, we should like to have their co-operation. It must 
be entirely spontaneous, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, in the course of his speech, observed :— 
It would be a very difficult task for even the most experienced 
speaker to attempt to add to the effect of the eloquent and 
graceful words with which Lord Herschell has so thoroughly 
and accurately represented our feelings. In the few words I am 
about to utter no such presumptuous thought is in my mind. 
But I can conceive that it may be a satisfaction to your noble 
spokesman, and, perhaps, to Sir John, also, if he should learn 
from the mouth of a musician how cordially and heartily we 
musicians endorse allhe has said. It isa great satisfaction for 
me to speak on this occasion, because I think I am, perhaps, one 
of the oldest friends of Sir John Stainer in this room. I recall 
with pleasure how our acquaintance first began in 1854, when 
we were choir boys, he in St. Paul’s, and I in the Chapel Royal. 
That acquaintance has since ripened, through long years, into 
the most affectionate friendship. As boys we spent a good deal 
of time together ; we spent our half-holidays—the only time we 
had to spend. Both of us being of “a musical turn,” as they 
say, we discussed music and musical matters, the compositions 
of the great masters, with so much judgment, experience, and 
discretion, as | have no doubt we should have heard from his 
lordship had he carried out his first thought. We did not con- 





tent ourselves alone with that, but turned our attention to more 
practical matters, And as this seems a time for reminiscences, 
you will forgive me if I mention one. We were once on the 
brink of a very great and useful invention. We were staying at 
Sir Frederick Ouseley’s College, and Sir Frederick Ouseley was 
at that time putting upa very large, fine organ in his church, 
and he was also indulging in many costly experiments as to 
pipes, pedals, and many other matters. This organ was our 
admiration. One of us (I don’t know which) conceived the 
brilliant notion that gutta percha would make a cheap, resonant 
substance for organ pipes. Our financial means were limited, 
but, like all true inventive genuises, we were not to be baulked, 
so we got together a few old gutta percha soles (at that time 
very much in vogue), and set to work with ardour and enthu- 
siasm. But here we were stopped, because the horrible smell 
we made poisoned all the building, and Sir Frederick Ouseley 
stopped us in the very initiative stages. I cannot help thinking to 
this day that there was a bit of jealousy init. In after years it 
was also my good fortune to be associated with Sir John Stainer 
at various times, and more especially on that occasion to which 
he has alluded to-night, in that institution afterwards developed 
into the Royal College of Music. And, I must say, | was 
struck by his energy, tact, judgment, and, above all, by his un-: 
failing spirits, and humour. Even after a loag meeting of the 
council he was bright and cheerful, and that is saying a great 
deal. I think I have some claim to speak as to his qualities and 
to his character. Sir John Stainer may perhaps have asked 
himself why this latest honour has been conferred upon him. 
Now his modesty (which is really one of his most striking 
characteristics) may have made him shrink from acknowledging 
the true reason. I have no such scruples. I will tell you. It 
is because he is a great master on the king of instrunfents, it is 
because’ he is a profound, eager student; it is because he 
is a zealous and enthusiastic teacher; it is because 
he is a composer of power and imagination, and it is because 
he is a man of blameless honour. My lords and gentleman, | 
will detain you but a moment longer, but I have a task to per- 
form, and a very agreeable one it is. I am sure you will agree 
with me in thanking Lord Herschell very much for his kindness 
in coming to preside over us to-night; and, when I ask 
you to drink his health, I am sure you will do so with 
enthusiasm. 

The toast was then drunk. 

The Chairman said in reply : My lords and gentlemen, I can 
assure you it has been an unmixed pleasure and satisfa ‘tion to 
me to preside to-night—I said unmixed somewhat unadvisedly, 
because | am always reluctant at having to makea speech; but 
you have received my efforts in that{direction so kindly, and I 
feel that if I have expressed your sentiments towards Sir John 
Stainer, I have done that which will be always a pleasant 
recollection to myself, and it will be more than a reward for any 
difficulty I have had in presiding over you. I ought, before 
sitting down, to read you a telegram which I have received in 
the course of the evening. I have already alluded to one com- 
munication from the Masonic Lodge at Oxford. I have received 
another, and it will be interesting to all as showing the breadth 
to which the influence of our distinguished guest is extended, 
and the very different circles in which he is being thought of 
to-night. This is the telegram I have received: ‘‘ The Officers 
and Members of the Cardiff Blue Ribbon send hearty congratu- 
lations to Sir John Stainer, on his well-deserved recognition by 
Her Majesty. Hope you havea pleasant gathering to do honour 
to one we so much esteem.” 

‘‘ The long day closes,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was sung by 
the choir, and in response to prolonged applause was repeated 

The meeting closed with thanks to the choir. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 
The College Library will be opened on Tuesday next from 7 


till 10. 
E. H. TUKPIN, Hon. Sec. 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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THE VOICE. 
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“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Rupert GARRY. 
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ness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 
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Organs.” —STAGE. 
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By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
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ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 
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Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE inauguration of a new editorial reign is usually accom- 
panied by something in the shape of a ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith.” It is the more necessary in the present case, since 
hopes and fears have been expressed that the Musican 
WORLD is to become the organ of a special cult, and con- 
sequently to forfeit its right to a title which suggests the 
widest catholicity. Nothing of the kind is intended. The 
scope and sympathies of the Musica Wor tp will, if any- 
thing, be enlarged, rather than narrowed, as the Editor is 
firmly convinced that extreme views im any direction are 
inimical alike to the progress of art and to the brotherhood 
of artists. 

There may be times when insistance on a vital principle 
becomes a duty, in order to counterbalance the exaggeration 
of an opposite tendency, good perhaps in itself, but like 
all good things becoming harmful when pushed to an 
extreme. When needful, the Musica Wortp will raise 
a standard and will fight for it, whether in support 
of neglected talent ; in elucidation of views mis- 
understood; or in assertion of eternal laws violated. 
But such occasions are far less frequent than some (whose 
pugnacity is always on the alert) would have us believe. 
There is much more need of teachers than fighters, and 
the best friends of Art are those who build something in 
her honour. To the great works erected by the giants of 
the past, therefore, these pages’ will show the loyalty and 
reverence which should ever be their due; but no blind 
worship of that past shall be allowed to hinder our recogni- 
tion of the fact that evolution is as inevitable in the 
artistic as in the physical world. 








ARTISTIC CREATION. 


That which is called “‘creation” in Art is only a shaping, 
no more (schépfung = creation). The materials must be 
previously accumulated. These, for the musician, are the 
countless melodies and harmonies of his predecessors, the 
sounds of Nature, and the rhythms both of eye and ear which 
surround him on all sides, and at all times. These, lying in 
more or less scattered, more or less vivid recollection in his 
brain, are of little use till warmed to life by the fusing 
 ¥ictee of human feeling and emotion. Any glow of genuine 
eeling, however, selects with unerring accuracy and pre- 
cision all the chips and bits of material which have any 
affinity with its own nature. A creative artist, therefore, is 
he who when moved or impressed in any way is able (or 
rather, is irresistibly impelled) to effect this crystallizing 
process, 

Stowed away in the storehouse of his mind, packed away 
in memory’s pigeon holes, lie the accumulated observations 
and im ions of years. These catacombs of isolated 
thoughts and ideas, these concretes whose objectivity is the 
condition under which alone we are able to possess them, 
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are useless to the artist, unless the creative or c izing 
influence: be’ upon him; ¢ And Bot pbb! use fo e is 
even wnaware of « tenth’ part’ of this* mehtal wealth But 
the fire of his emotion reveals to him the resources of his 
store by drawing to itself, out of their remote and forgotten 
recesses, what it requires ; thus the subtle affinities-existing 
between all the experiences of life are by the influence of 
this inspiring desire brought into play. 

Hence the observing and reflective faculties in art are 
chiefly to be confined to action before and after the favorable 
moment : to preparation and criticism. The artist has the 
power to develop these to almost any extent by practice and 
study. 

By practice “in cold blood” of the work which he hopes 
to produce at the bidding of inspiration, that the handling 
of the material may be easy and that no impediment to the 
free exercise of the emotional impulse be allowed to clog its 
flow ; and by criticism, that he should learn to reject and 
prune the work after the emotion has cooled. This critical 
process can hardly be dispensed with, and for this reason. 
Few minds have been so carefully trained as only to be open 
to worthy impulses, few so guarded as only to have retained 
beautiful and noble experiences. The cleansing fires of 
emotion can, we know, turn much into gold that was dross 
or clay, and undoubtedly where the fire burns very brightly, 
little criticism is afterwards necessary. But so seldom is 
this the case, that it is as well to preserve the critical faculty 
as a check. The more perfectly, however, the preparatory 
part has been trained, the less will the critical be needed ; 
the less perfectly, the more will this be required. 

The only absolutely original part of the artists’ produc- 
tivity, therefore, is the feeling which impels him, by the 
crystallizing process already explained, to ‘‘shape” in a 
certain way rather than another. The result of this, the 

ape itself, may be called his invention, that is to say, the 

fm in which his feeling manifests itself. Many persons 
heve the feeling, but produce nothing by it ; are not impelled 
t6 utter it outwardly by any permanent record. These, 
though not artists, are the members of the community to 
whom the artist appeals, to whom he looks for sympathy, 
and appreciation, and to whose incohate impressions he 
supplies the unifying influence they would otherwise lack. 








MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


To take careful note of the progress made in art by a sister 
country is one of the most profitable and interesting things with which 
we can be occupied. A general proposition of the sort will not be 
denied ; still less need opposition be feared to the statement that 
English musicians, in especial, may find much instruction in a close 
inspection of the condition of musical art in America. Our Trans- 
atlantic cousins have, in the main, the same musical traditions and 
heritage as ourselves ; and we of “the old country” have reasonably 
enough been curious to see how those traditions and memories would 
be affected by transplantation. We have seen that music can flourish 
with vigour in the virgin soil; but after all we can look upon the 
question only from the outside. It is the merest platitude to point 
out that it is impossible for an English critic to view American art 
from the American standpoint ; and it is therefore with an ‘unusual 
interest that the report of the conference held during the past month 
at Chicago by the Music Teachers’ National Association will be read 
in England. From small beginnings this association has grown to be 
a powerful body, representative in almost every way of the aims and 
needs of professional musicians in America. 

On the morning of July 3, the Central Music Hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity, with an audience composed chiefly of musicians, 
a large number of whom were ladies. ‘The address ‘of welcome’ to 
the visitors. was given by Mr. A. C. Story, the President of the Board 
of Education, after which Mr. Max Leckner, the President of the 
Association, read the annual address, which reviewed in an able and 
exhaustive way the work done. in the past year.,,, He dwelt at length 


greater or less. degree hinder its usefulness,.and ;suggésted; iviter alia, 
thorough revision of the list of vice-presidents, offices too fréquently 
filled by those who have neither time nor inclination to fulfil the 
duties of their position. He also advocated with considerable bold- 
ness the entire abolition of the presidency. 

Mr. Leckner was followed by Professor Calixa Lavallé, who had 
attended the recent meeting of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians in England. He read a highly interesting account of his 
reception by the kindred society, and dwelt upon the advantages to 
be reaped by a closer union between two bodies so similar in their 
object. Professor Lavallée concluded his address as follows :— 
“ Have we not gained much by establishing the plan of sending a 
delegate abroad—a plan which, as-you know, was ridiculed by many; 
a plan which is yet hardly ‘accepted by some who would limit our 
work to the four walls of the United States? But they complained 
and continued to complain, ignorant of what was actually being 
accomplished, In conclusion I must say to you that it is not my 
wish. to have our European connections stopped with what is already 
done. We must send a delegate every year and make firmer the 
bonds already existing. And with this we must not stop. We 
are destined to enlarge our resources, and before many years I hope 
to see our association recognised and welcomed on the Continent, as 
it has been welcomed and recognised in England. We should not be 
satisfied with less than this.” 

The most interesting feature of the second day was certainly the 
essay read by Mr. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, on “The Music 
Teacher’s National Association ; what it has accomplished, and what 
it may learn from other teachers’ associations.” Mr. Stewart referred 
in his essay to the first meeting of the association at Delaware, Ohio, 
twelve years ago, atime when the assemblage was laughed at and 
ridiculed as a parcel of singing masters and mistresses. At that 
time the active membership was only sixty-two. From that time 
forth, the history of the association shows a gradual and merited 
progression, until at the Cincinnati meeting, ‘Theodore Thomas 
tendered the members of the association a concert and the idea of 
the National College of Musicians was projected. Subsequently, 
meetings occurred at Albany and Buffalo, and it was resolved to carry 
out at each annual meeting an entire programme of orchestral and 
choral numbers with special preference for the works of American 
composers. At the last annual meeting, the membership exceeded 
five thousand, and some of the American Composers conducted their 
own works. Mr. Dana, who led the following discussion, spoke 
particularly of the aims and objects of the association, dwelling with 
emphasis on the higher musical education. He did not forget to 
find much for flattering notice in the history of the past twelve 
years, and grew quite enthusiastic over the glowing future of the 
association. 


(To be Continued). 








CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The triennial Chester Festival, which is of comparatively recent 
institution, took place last week. Its promoters have had many 
things to contend with, not the least evil being the apathy, and in 
some cases, the active opposition, of those who should be foremost 
in a work of this sort. ‘The opposition has been of.sucha character 
as to throw into higher relief the success which has attended the 
festival. More than this need not be said of prejudices which 
can never seriously hinder the steady march of art. 

One novelty only was included in the week’s programme, a setting 
by Mr. Oliver King, of the 137th Psalm. “ By the Waters of Babylon,” 


presented were the.“ Elijah,” the “ Lobgesang,” Verdi’s “ Requiem,” 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” Beethoven’s “ Engedi” and .C ,minor 
Symphony, Spohr’s Motett, “How Loyely are thy Dwellings air,” 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” Stanford’s “The Revenge,” Dr. J. F. 
Bridge’s overture, “Morte d’Arthur,” Raff’s “Lenore” symphony, 
and a few other orchestral works of greater or less importance. ‘The 
executive forces arrayed were of entirely adequate strength ; the 


Cole, Miss Damian; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. ,W.,, Nicholl, Mr. 
Brereton, Mr. ‘Price; and Mr. Santley. “Mr. Straus was the leader. 
Mr. J. T. Hughes the organist, and Dr. J. C. Bridge the conductor, 





upon various defécts in the administration of the society, which to a 
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a work-of whieh-we will speak in its proper place, “The other works — 


soloists being Madame Nordica, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Belle / 
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The Festival was inaugurated on Sunday, July 22nd, by a 
performance of the “ Hymn of Praise,” in the Cathedral, the doors 
of which were thrown open to that part of the public which cannot 
be expected to afford average festival prices. ‘This is a step in the 
right direction, and worthy of all praise. That the poorer section of 
the population should be wholly debarred from the enjoyment of such 
music as Mendelssohn’s is a thing always to be deplored, though of 
course often inevitable. No more fitting way of opening a festival 
week could have been found. The solos were taken by Miss Anna 
Williams and Mr. William Nicholl, who proved themselves entirely 
capable of meeting the dramatic requirements of the music. ‘The 
orchestral prelude was played admirably by the band, which seemed, 
however, to be placed rather too far from the male portion of the 
chorus, the result to the latter being a slight tendency to sing flat. 
The soprano portion of the chorus was particularly good, and indeed, 
when allowance has been made for the unusually hard week of 
rehearsals, the voices of all were surprisingly fresh and vigorous. 
The Cathedral was filled to the point of discomfort, by an audience 
that can hardly have comprised less than 6,000 persons. 

The following Monday and Tuesday were devoted to further 
rehearsals, and on Wednesday the proper business of the Festival 
commenced with the performance of “Elijah.” The rendering of 
an oratorio that is familiar to every English musician does not demand 
much comment, especially when it is said that the solos were in the 
hands of Miss Anna Williams, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley. Every one knows how Mr. Lloyd sings “ Then shall 
the righteous shine ;” and with what fire of inspiration Mr. Santley 
enacts the part of the prophet on Mount Carmel. Madame Belle 
Cole gave an extremely beautiful reading of “O rest in the Lord,” 
not less impressive because, to some extent, novel. The band and 
chorus, under Dr. Bridge’s conductorship, were perfectly successful. 

On the evening of the same day, the “Golden Legend” was 
given in the Music Hall, Sir Arthur Sullivan conducting in person. 
It would be useless now to say much by way of criticism of the 
merits of the graceful work in question, which the English public has 
decided to look upon as a great composition, essential to the com- 
pletion of a festival programme. We have only to say of the 
performance now under consideration, that the composer can hardly 
have wished for a better rendering of his melodious work. The 
dramatic incidents of the prologue were given with much spirit by 
the band, and the rendering of the final fugue, “ The deed divine,” 
must be classed as a superlatively good example of choral singing. 

Madame Nordica gave due pathos to the music allotted to Elsa, 
while Miss Damian sang the brief, but not unimportant, contralto 
solos with much feeling. Mr. Lloyd’s superb rendering of the part 
of Prince Henry is another of the old tales that need no re-telling ; 
but to Mr. Grice, a young baritone who sang the part of Lucifer, the 
commendation and encouragement appropriate to an artist of 
excellent promise, should be frankly given. 

The “Golden Legend” was followed by Dr. Stanford’s ballad, 
“The Revenge,” a work which, by virtue of its many dramatic 
qualities, certainly deserved a somewhat better place. It suffered 
somewhat on account of want of freshness, both in chorus and 
orchestra. Indeed, the most conspicuous fault of the whole Festival 
was the attempt to do more than could be fairly done in the allotted 
time. 

The Cathedral performance on Thursday was opened by two 
works by Mr. Oliver King, a young composer to whom the task had 
been entrusted of writing two sacred works for the Festival. Of these, 
however, one only was given, although the place of the unpresented 
work was taken by three movements from the same composer’s 
Symphony in F. In this work, it must be admitted that Mr. King 
has somewhat mistaken the requirements of symphonic writing, which 
include a greater breadth and force than he has here displayed. 
The lack is hardly to be attributed to incapacity, for in the finale 
there is ample evidence of a power not to be discovered in the almost 
trivial treatment of | the earlier movements of his symphony. The 
other work from his pen was the setting of the 137th Psalm, “ By 
the waters, of Babylon,” which appeared to produce a deeper 
impression,, Unequal it certainly is, but the slightly unvocal. passages 
in the first. part are atoned for by the powerful concluding, chorus, 
“‘ Remember the children of Edom, O Lord,” which is written with a 
freedom and vigour of expression that augur well for Mr. King’s 
future success. Equally praiseworthy is the recitative, “For that 
they led ‘us away,” in which, as in the succeeding chorus, there is 
nothing undeserving high praise. , 





The remainder of the programme was made up of works so well 
known as Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, which received full justice 
from the orchestra ; Spohr’s motet, “ How lovely are Thy dwellings 
fair,” the solos in which were admirably given by Miss Williams, 
Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Nicholl, and Mr. Brereton. Perhaps the 
greatest impression of the day was produced by Verdi’s “ Requiem.” 
The “ Dies Ire” was particularly well given by Madame Nordica, 
Miss Damian, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton. 

The evening of the same day was occupied with a miscellaneous 
Concert in the Music Hall, when a varied and interesting programme 
was gone through. ‘The vocal music was supplied by Madame Belle 
Cole, Mr. Nicholl, and Mr. Santley, in whose hands it could not be 
otherwise than safe. Perhaps the greatest success was obtained by 
Madame Cole, who gave Webers “O Fatima” with admirable 
expression. The instrumental selection was of considerable and 
sustained interest, for it embraced Raff’s “ Lenore” symphony ; the 
“Hungarian March and the Dance of the Will o’ the Wisps ” from 
Berlioz’s “‘ Faust ;” Wagner's “ Ride of the Walkyries;” and Dr. 
Bridge’s “ Morte d’Arthur” overture, all of which were excellently 

layed. 

r The last day of the Festival was devoted to the performance, in 
the morning, of Beethoven’s “Engedi” and a repetition of the 
“Hymn of Praise,” and in the evening of “Gounod’s “ Redemption.” 
It may not be entirely useless to protest against the use of the 
adaptation of Beethoven’s. great work. It is difficult to see why 
“The Mount of Olives” should not be given in its original form, 
instead of forcing the music into an association wholly foreign to the 
master’s purpose. Such a proceeding can only be deemed an act of 
sacrilege. However this may be, technical praise of a high sort can 
be freely given to a performance of which the chief feature was the 
singing of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who met the demands made upon him 
in the most complete way. Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in 
B minor completed the first part of the programme, the second being 
occupied with the “ Hymn of Praise,” the solos of which were taken 
by Miss Williams, Madame Cole, and Mr. Lloyd. The great tenor 
once more repeated his familiar success in this work, the magnificent 
number, “We Called Through the Darkness,” being given with-a 
dramatic intensity which was profoundly impressive. 

A festival which opened with the “Elijah” could scarcely have 
closed more fittingly than with the “Redemption,” to which noble work 
ample justice was done. The soloists were Madame Nordica, who 
sang “From Thy love as a Father” with exquisite feeling ; Miss 
Damian, who did her share well ; Mr. Nicholl, whose narrative music 
was given with much intelligence and taste; Mr. Brereton, and Mr. 
Santley. With this programme closed a Festival which has been of 
more than local and temporary interest, and which was by no means 
unworthy of the great cause to the furtherance of which it was 
devoted. 








THE UNION JACK. 


Adelphi melodramas have become a byword. They are suited to 
a certain, and if we may judge from the crowded state of the cheaper 
parts of the house, a considerable section of old-fashioned play- 
goers. What most goes to make up a modern melodrama is an 
extravagant version of possible. but unlikely adventures, The sorrows 
of a virtuous heroine ; the temporary triumph of smooth-faced and 
well-dressed villainy ; the heroic attitude of a lowly champion, and 
the low comedy of humble servitors are the material from which the 
authors evolve a ‘sensational’ plot. It is the bounden duty also 
of all good playwrights so to concoct their scenario as to provide 
telling situations in which,thé kode actor, and \yactress may declaim 
in guttural tones high%Ounding and! obviows platitudes. The 
machinist and scene-painter also must not be forgotten. 

All these necessary components have been incorporated by Mr. 
Henry Pettitt and Mr. Sidney | Grundy in their latest, addition to the 
repertoire of the Adelphi Theatre. 

The plot suffers, as is too frequently, the. case, from the necessity 
of spreading.the action of the play, over four, long ;acts and. eleven 
scenes.’ All goes, well until the end of the second act ; thenceforward 
the play drags.,., Obviously written to afford, opportunities, to. Messrs. 
Gatti’s.zarn aunts in, Terriss,and.to. Miss, Millward, it, must, be alittle 
disappointing ‘to, these. great ;mainstays;. of ,, melodrama that ‘the 
audience would'seem to find more pleasure in. the‘ Peter Fly’ of Mr 
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J. L. Shine and the “ Polly Pippin” of Miss Clara Jecks. Without 
doubt the comic element is the most welcome in the ‘Union Jack.’ 
The villain (Mr. Charles Cartwright, as usual) is old in iniquity, but 
weak in deed. 

One admirable feature of this melodrama is that the feelings of 
the audience, albeit sufficiently harrowed to suit the most fastidious 
taste, are soothed not further off than the .middle of the play. It is 
too often the custom to leave the spectator in agonizing suspense 
until within measurable distance of the inevitable final marriage peal. 
The arch-villain, however, is happily dispatched by his partner in evil 
machinations at the end of the third act ; nevertheless, though the 
wicked cease from troubling, the weary are not at rest, and the cloak 
of iniquity finds a fitting Elisha on whom to fall. For three 
more scenes, Sir Philip Yorke (Mr. J. D. Beveridge) harrows and 
persecutes suffering innocence ; but the reckoning cannot be for ever 
staved off; in fact, this army contractor never seems quite at home in 
his wickedness, and the handcuffs are not long in finding their way 
to his wrists. As we have already hinted, the chief honours of 


the performance fall not so much to Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward, 


as to Mr. Shine and Miss Jecks. We are surfeited with sorrow and 
bloodshed, but real and unforced comedy is not so common. ‘The 
Tom Chuckle of Mr, Dalton Somers, moreover, adds not a little to 
the excellence of the lighter parts. 

It is the custom—an excellent one—to applaud successful 
scenic effects, and Mr: Bruce Smith, Mr. W. Perkins, and Mr. W. 
Telbin, are to be congratulated on at least three of their “ sets.” 
Most worthy of praise, perhaps, are the Road to Whitesand Bay and 
the Toll-gate. The taking title of the drama conveys no insight into 
the plot. It is of little consequence whether it is known as “ The 
Union Jack” or “The Workhouse Jill.” We are thankful, however, 
for small mercies in the dull season. WiC 








THE MONTHLIES. 


The Musical Times commences with a six column summary of 
the London Season, a subject on which we hope to have our say 
next week. The eighth and concluding paper by the Editor on the 
“Material of Music” deals, though rather briefly, with the principles 
of form, and their exemplification in oratorio and opera. The 
following remarks are so excellent that we reprint them :—“ What 
Gluck began, and Mozart continued, Wagner completed, and the 
effeminate graces of the Italian school have ceased to charm. All 
true art is progressive, and the forms commonly used and accepted 
by musicians, which were the result of long and earnest endeavours 
to bring them to perfection, are yet in a transitive state, the outcome 
of which it is impossible to foresee.” F.C. contributes another of 
his amusing, but always thoughtful, articles, “Some Kinds of Music,” 
the “transcendental” style being this time the subject; and Mr. 
Joseph Bennett continues his biographical sketch of Schumann. 

The new number of the “ Magazine of Music” is remarkable 
for its well-chosen diversity of subject matter. An interesting notice 
(with portraits) of the Bauer family is a prominent feature, Master 
Harold Bauer, the gifted pupil of Mr. Pollitzer, having a full-page 
portrait all to himself. 

Mr. Marshall Hall contributes some well-written, if somewhat 
rhapsodical, remarks on Beethoven’s Mass in D, and in “ Music: 
Tone Poetry” continues a valuable addition to musical esthetics. 
Mr. Maurice Strakosch, in his “Souvenirs of an Impresario,” gives a 
curious public the full benefit of an unrivalled experience. An 
excellent portrait of Mr. Manns and some interesting woodcuts of 
Chichester are prominent features. 


@oncerts. 


The youthful pianist-composer, Florence Menk-Meyer, gave a 
farewell recital at the elegant little Marlborough Rooms, Regent 
Street, bringing forward some compositions of her own, which bespeak 
a poetic temperament, a natural flow of musical ideas, and consider- 
able technical skill. These were qualities especially conspicuous in 
' the first two movements of a “Sonate descriptive,” op. 11, a dainty 
“Cradle Song,” a brilliantly effective ‘Valse extatique,” and in a 
series of twelve tone-pictures comprised under the title “Wandern 
im Schwarzwald,” amongst which “The Lark,” “Chimes,” “Brooklet,” 
“ Waterfall,” “‘ Meditation,” “Phantoms,” “Pegasus,” “Cyzmala,” 








may be cited as specimens of excellent and in some instances highly 
original musical characterisation, varying from the airy and graceful 
to a degree of intensity and weird fancy, scarcely to be looked for in 
a girl of seventeen. Signed with the name of a famous composer, 
these ingenious pieces would unquestionably command attention. 
Unfortunately, we cannot speak in equally high terms of praise of 
Miss Menk-Meyer as an executant, her technique being as yet 
unfinished, and although this impression may be due to excessive 
nervousness in the performance before an unfamiliar and critical 
audience, if her reading of Chopin’s music be, as we are assured, 
owing to the teaching of a pupil of Chopin himself, we certainly 
prefer the traditional interpretation given to those works by such 
performers as Liszt, Frau Schumann, Charles Hallé, and others, who 
also knew and heard Chopin. Miss Menk-Meyer should see to this, 
for with her evidently musical organisation she has a right to aspire 
to a prominent position among artists of the day. 

Signor Carlo Albanesi held a Soirée Musicale at the Steinway 
Hall last week, when a large and brilliant audience came together to 
do honour to the popular artist. Being an invitation concert, it was, 
of course, characterised by a delightful absence of formality, and only 
commenced at 9.30—half-an-hour later than the time announced. 
Signori Albanesi and Esposito gave an excellent rendering of Saint- 
Saens’ Variations (for two pianos) on a theme by Beethoven, and the 
two artists were also heard in an Andante by Schumann, the Etude 
in F minor by Chopin, and Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre.” The 
Marquis de Piccelellis joined Signor Albanesi in Beethoven’s 
Variations for violoncello and piano, in which the Marquis played 
like a Marquis. Their performance was frequently interrupted by 
loud “Bravo” calls emanating #tom the back of the hall, where the 
ladies’ darling held quite a private reception of his own. Signor 
Esposito gave a good reading of Beethoven’s “ Waldstein” Sonata, 
and Mdlle. Dufeur sang songs by Goring Thomas and Vaccai in a 
most charming manner. The above were the components of a 
programme which must have lasted till midnight, as it was but hal. 
over at eleven o’clock. There were long breaks between each piece, 
which allowed the audience an opportunity of discussing the merits of 
the composers and their works. There is, after all, something in 
being able to spread a short programme over a whole evening, and 
Signor Albanesi has shewn us how to do it in the most pleasant way, 


Mpitz. CORNELIE D’ANKAS REAPPEARANCE. 


The reappearance of that operatic (or rather “ operettic”’) 
favourite, Mdlle. Cornélie D’Anka, if not in her rightful 


place—behind the footlights—at least on the platform of 


Princes’ Hall, at her concert, on Saturday, was welcome to 
her many friends and admirers, although it might have been 
urged that with Tito Mattei as the composer of no less than 
three songs, Tito Mattei as the composer and performer of 
two pianoforte soli, and Tito Mattei as accompanist in chief, 
the entirtainment was too much like a concert of this clever 
and fashionable pianist, whilst there was far too little 
(musically speaking) of the charming bénéfictére, who oddly 
enough limited her own performance to two out of the three 
above-mentioned ditties. Her audience no doubt would have 
been glad to hear her in a repetition of some of her former 
triumphs, especially as her vocal gifts retain almost their 
original freshness, and her powers of expression have lost 
nothing of their charm. : 

Very agreeable vocal items were also contributed by 
Mesdames Susetta Fenn, Leila Dufour, and F. Rubini 
Scalisi; MM. Frederick King and Ria made their usual 
effect, and Signor Monari Rocca, in good voice, sang with 
artistic spirit ; but Mr. Sinclair Dunn found a pretty song, 
“‘ Lovelit Memories,” by the Marquis de Leuville, decidedly 
too high for his voice. Last, though by no means least, the 
Marquis himself delighted the audience with a recitation, 
“The Choice of Arms, a duel at Biarritz,” his impressive 
delivery and picturesque style eliciting a double recall and 
distinct requests for an encore which, emanating from so 


many fair listeners, it must have cost the [gallant Marquis. 


no small effort to resist. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, July 30.—A most enthusiastic reception was accorded to the 
National Russian Opera Company here, who gave a week’s performance at Mr. A. 
Melville’s New Grand Theatre, the largest and most comfortable house in the 
provinces. The attendance increased at each performance, and on Saturday night 
the vast house was crowded to its utmost limit, and money had to be refused at the 
doors. The representations were limited to two operas, Rubinstein’s ‘‘Demon,” 
and Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the Czar,” given in the Russian language by a Russian 
chorus and Russian artists ofthe highest order. The orchestra, however, was 
made up of Birmingham professional musicians, forty in number, under the 
masterly ‘‘ baton ” of Signor Truffi, an Italian long resident in Moscow, who is 
the principal, conductor and well known in Russia as one of the best ‘‘ chefs 
(orchestre ” in that vast empire. The metropolis will soon have an opportunity 
of judging the merits of this exceptionally fine opera troupe, as they will shortly 
visit London ; meanwhile, I may interest the musical public and readers of this 
paper, by giving a short ‘‘ resume ” of their wonderful success and their standard 
worth. The performance of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demon,” founded on Lermantoft’s 
beautiful poem, forming the subject of an old Caucasian Legend, proved a perfect 
revelation, for such chorus singing, such marvellous ensemble, perfection of tonality, 
and surprising light and shade, had never been heard before by us. The principal 
artists count in the ranks such as Mr. Joachim Tartakow, a protege of Rubinstein’s, 
who possesses one of the finest baritones it has ever been my lot to listen to ; hjs 
intonation, pure timbre, and art of vocalisation are beyond praise; add to this his 
exceptionally fine physique and you have a perfect model of an amorous fiend, 
whose aim is to captivate beauty and goodness. The principal soprani are Madame 
Insarowa and Mdlle. Weber, who alternately impersonate ‘‘ Tamara,” the unhappy 
daughter of Prince Gudal, the Gretchen of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demon.” Madame 
Insarowa, a pupil of the famous maestro, Signor Everado, of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire, where she gained the gold medal, possesses an excellent soprano, and 
acts with sympathetic fervour and charm. Equally excellent Mdlle. Weber 
proved to be, who won golden opinions here. The principal contralto of the 
troupe is Mdlle. O. Puskowa, who appeared here asan Angel in the ‘*‘ Demon” and 
as Vanza, an Orphan, in “‘ Life for the Czar.” The letter impersonation reached 
the perfection of vocal and dramatic art. Another fine baritone and remarkably 
good actor is Mr. Winogradoff, who also appears as the ‘‘ Demon” alternately 
with Mr. Tartakow. The basses of the company are so many,-all of whom possess 
superb voices, and are natural born actors, that it must suffice if I name here, Mr. 
Lzaroff, Mr. Dementiew, and Mr. Schakulo. The principal tenors are Mr. 
Wladimir Lubimow and Mr. Bogatirew, both possessing agreeable voices and 
being actors of the highest order. The costumes were rich and of a national type. 
The mise en stene, under the careful superintendence of Mr. Melville, the pro- 
prietor, manager of the New Grand Theatre, was highly artistic, effective, and in 
good taste. The charming orchestration of Rubinstein’s work, full of modern 
colouring and effects, one of the chief characteristics of the opera, had ample 
justice done to it by our local orchestra.—O. P. 


LEEps.—The organ recitals by Dr. Spark, the Borough organist, were 
brought to a close for the season on Saturday evening, when a large and en- 
thusiastic audience assembled to listen to the Doctor’s performance of-a choice 
selection of Aforceaux by Bach, Mendelssohn, Smart, Beethoven, Ambroise 
Thomas, Haydn, and the organist’s well-known “Jubilee Fantasia on National 
Airs,” which appropriately closes with ‘‘ God save the Queen.” During the past 
term the recitals have been regularly attended -by a larger number of persons than 
heretofore—showing their advance in popularity and their value in musically 
educating the teeming population of Leeds. 














_ TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—A series of Monday Popular Concerts is arranged to be 
given in the Royal Concert Hall, beautifully decorated with flowers, lamps; etc., 
etc., for these occasions. The first of the series was given on, July 23rd, when, in 
addition to local talent, both vocal and. instrumental,.Madame Clara West 
(soprano) and Miss Rose Dafforne (contralto) were engaged from London, and 
were accorded a hearty and enthusiastic reception. 





A NEW ORGAN FOR WHITECHAPEL. 

The Rev. S. Barnett, the well-known vicar of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, is appealing for funds to purchase a good organ for his 
congregation, that he may be enabled to give them good oratorio 
music. Mr. Barnett’s work amongst the East-enders has for many 
years been of so noble a sort that human praise must seem hollow 
and unavailing. But for those who know with what courage and 
devotion Mr. Barnett has given himself to this work, there can be no 
fitter way of praise than by responding to his appeal. . 


SELL’S 


ADVERTISING AGENCY,LTD. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
If you want to know the exact cost 
of.any particular line of Advertising 
in Home, Colonial, or Foreign News- 
apers or Magazines, bay can get every 
ormation from “SELL, L ON.” 











ALFRED S,. MALLETT 


(Late of Wardour Street), 


Begs to inform his friends in the Musical World that he has taken 
Premises at 


THORNFORD ROAD, LEWISHAM, 


Where he is carrying on the business of a 


(MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER. 





THORNHILL’S 
NEW “CLOVE” BOTTLE. 


THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. 


A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 


THORNHILL’S 
OPERA CLASSES. 








FOR 


Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices. 





PRESENTS. 


Novelties 
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POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





W. THORNHILL & CO., "20332 S8z2%. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. =*"*R35"=° 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS—LaptEs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d° 


per doz. 


SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half doz. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice 


FOR SINGING AND: SPEAKING 


without fauigdtng the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 
medical men. 

Sold in boxes; Is. I/ed. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











MUSIC STRINCS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Jd. P. Guivier & Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARCEST ASSORTMENT OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 





6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





THERE IS STILL HOPE! 


ASHTON’S 
GREAT GOUT & RHEUMATIC CURE. 


It is the only certain cure for Gout, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Tic Doloreux and all pains in the joints, head, face, &c. Many pills now sold 
contain Mercury, which ruins the constitution, frequently bringing the sufferer to 
an early grave. 

It is guaranteed to contain nothing injurious and may be taken 
delicate. 

It is the cheapest remedy in the world, as one bottle will effect a perfect cure 
even when the patient has kept his bed for weeks or even mouths. It gives relief 
in two hours. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle. There is a considerable saving in the larger 
size, which is handy to keep in the house and take in future at the first symptoms; 
a 4s. 6d. bottle, however, is sufficient to cure any ordinary case. 


Ashton’s Universal Pills. 


The Great Remedy for disordered Liver, Foul Stomach, Loss of Appetite, 
Trembling Sensations, Costiveness, Frightful Dreams, Disturbed Sleep, Impaired 
Digestion, Headache, and a thousand other ills of life, they are also the females’ 
great friend, they give relief in one hour. Price 1s. 11/2d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


Ashton’s Great Curative Salve. 


Is the most miraculous cure for Sores and Eruptions, Scalds, Burns, Cuts, 
Ulcefated Joints, Poisoned hands, Abscesses, and every similar kind of disease ; 
it will extract poison from the worst wound when all seems hopeless. No house- 
hold is safe without it. Price 1s. 1*/2d. and 2s. gd. 

Most astonishing cures have been effected by these famous remedies. 
tculars on application. 

Of all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or sent direct by pcst 
on receipt of remittance by the»sole proprietorsy He ASHTON & .Co., Rovar 
Court CHAMBERS, 70, 71; and 72, CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C. 


the most 
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CASSON’S 


PATENT 


Organ - Building System 





EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable] Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See Testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD (Birmingham). 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &e. 


» 








APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, 
: DENBIGH. 








ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘ New Patent Organ Pedal 
Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique and may 
be combined easily with any Piano. It is the only one which may be safely 
combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. Having put down 
at my works two engines and machinery of the most desireable kind, I am now 
supplying my goods at a price which enables every organist and organ student to 
have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


AFFORDING PERFECTLY UNIQUE FEDAL PRACTICE. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
DEAR SIk,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached to my pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their utility 
and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than fulfil all my an- 
ticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your lucid diagram I hac 
little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
comfort they give to me, or to conceive the saving of time one experiences in one’s 
own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
To Mr. Ainsworth. BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist. S. 
DEAR S1R,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection of 
your invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and Organ 
Pedals, and consider them worth double the money.  Organists and organ 
students who desire to improve in the Art of Pedalling, which is so essential to a 
good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no Action half so 
effective, and one can sit at the piano and play, ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” or 
any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the greatest pleasure. The touch 
of pedals could not be better, and the action is, as you say, ‘‘Absolutely free from 
annoyances.” They cannot be too highly recommended, as by their use, rapid 
progress is certain.—Believe me, sincerely ) ours, I. B. THORNTON, 
Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 
My Dear S1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have 
given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice piano. 
Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my organ pupils, are 
quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I have never met with ° 
any Pedals so noiseless and pleasant to play upon as yours. The Action I consider 
durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires to perfect 
his playing will welcome your invention. I can recommend your goods in every 
respect,— Yours truly, Herr J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilitate the attachment, a complete set of tcols are sent (four in number), 
each one marked for its particular use. By the use of these tools, and fol!owing carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. 
On reccipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Lileral Terms. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
| BRINSCABb, CHORLEN., ~ 
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| ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“| only th teem a act of justice 
when | ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments trom 
your Factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON eanemmaal fs 




















ASGH ERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 


211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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